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Notes of the Week 


R. LLOYD GEORGE has resigned. He has 
Me yet done so in official form, but Mr. Cham- 

berlain has the resignation in his pocket with 
power to use it on a suitable opportunity. The Premier 
has expressed the desire that the Irish Bill—whose 
third reading took place in the Commons on Wednes- 
day—should be passed into law before the country is 
acquainted with his decision. He will then advise the 
King to send for Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Arthur Balfour 
being unwilling to form an administration. The 
task will then devolve on the Unionist Leader of 
forming a purely Conservative Government. All the 
Liberal Ministers, with the exception of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, will then cease to serve. Mr. Chamberlain 
Will probably decide on an appeal to the country on the 
frst available occasion. Mr. Lloyd George, with his 
purely personal following of National Liberals, will pro- 
bably ask for the support of the country on his own 
Merits. Whether he or Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
Otains the majority, the present Coalition is to all 
iMtents and purposes dead and buried. 


The way the wind was blowing was sufficiently in- 
ficated by the recent speeches of the Conservative 
leaders. Even Lord Birkenhead, whose utterances are 
@ veritable weathercock of the changing moods of 
Politics, has ceased to trounce the ‘‘ Die-hards ”’ and 

everything in his power to placate them. It may 
M taken that Mr. Balfour’s eulogy of the Prime 
ister was a funeral oration. Nothing has been 
More contemptible than the wavering and uncertain 
Wyalties of the Conservative leaders. Turning sor- 
Mwiul glances first to the Prime Minister and then to 


he “Die-hards,”’ ‘How happy could I be with elther,” 
Mey have seemed tosay. The Premier, quick to realize 


that he was undone and that short of the decided” 


reproval and subordination of Sir George Younger, his. 


prestige as Prime Minister was cruelly compromised, 
summoned the Cabinet and announced his decision to '' 


depart. When the Irish Bill has passed into law it will 
be made known. He will not wait for Genoa, for his 
expectations in that regard have been torpedoed by the 
joint efforts of America and France. A wonderful 
career enters on a new phase, but has not ended. In 
a leading article we canvass the possibility of the Prime 
Minister endeavouring to save his position by a personal 
appeal to the electorate at the next General Election, 
which cannot now be long delayed. 


Sir Arthur Balfour, who has shed an unwonted lustre 
on the Garter, distilled words of wisdom—conscious 
almost that each one was a pearl—before a_ select 
gathering of Conservatives in the City Carlton Club. 
Beneath the spell of his philosophy the atmosphere 
became so weighty and so languorous that even Lord 
Birkenhead became affected by it. Most unexpectedly 
he found himself unable to be unkind, and with an adu- 
lation as fulsome as his recent denunciations have been 
over-abundant, he decked out the ‘‘ Die-hards’’ in 
purple. They were ‘‘ the higher mouthpieces of all 
that was fundamental and permanent in the Tory doc- 
trine.’’ Those who would quarrel with them were 
‘*mad.”’ The Coalitionists had been compelled to 
desert—‘‘ fugitively ’’—the great homestead of their 
faith. But they would return to the fold and warm 
themselves once more before the fire which Sir George 
Younger had kept burning for them on the hearth. The 
metaphor is our own, but the thought is the thought of 
Lord Birkenhead. Thus have Sir Arthur and the Lord 
Chancellor between them driven the last blade into the 
Prime Minister’s heart. The Premier might have ex- 
pected that Sir Arthur would fail to smite the foe. That 
is why he was so anxious that Lord Birkenhead should 
follow him with a cavalry rout. Little could he—or 
anyone else—imagine that this doughty leader would 
wave the white flag. Well may he now exclaim: Et tu 
Brute. 


Although the ‘‘ Statement of Conservative and 
Unionist Principles,’’ issued during the week over a 
respectable array of signatures is more modest than 
the famous document of President Wilson, in that it 
only contains eight points, it falls into the common 
political weakness of begging questions. We had ex- 
pected from the ‘‘ Die-hards ’’ (or Constitutional Con- 
servatives, as we prefer to call them) a reasoned state- 
ment as to the grounds whereon they differed from 
their Conservative colleagues, and as to their view of 
the proper functions of the State. Unfortunately, where 
they touch on so fundamental a question as the rela- 
tionship which the State should bear to the community, 
a confusion of thought has led them into a contradic- 
tion. They begin by asseverating that ‘‘ hasty and 
grandiose schemes of so-called reconstruction are 
always objectionable,’’ but they go on to assert that 
‘* well-considered measures to promote the comfort 
and well-being ef the people should occupy the time 
and vigilance of Parliament.’’ Either they must iden- 
tify themselves with an opposition to ‘‘ so-called recon- 
struction ”’ on principle, on the ground, in other words, 
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that the State has no concern with ‘‘ measures to pro- 
mote the comfort and well-being of the people,’’ or 
they must admit quite frankly that their objection. to 
these measures is based on no principle whatever, un- 
less it be that no Government of which they are not 
composed has a right to be their sponsor. 


The constitutional Conservatives, however, are on 
the right lines when they assert that ‘‘ State interfer- 
ence and the multiplication of officials supported out of 
public funds, harass the lives of the people, are a 
hindrance to prosperity, a menace to freedom, and a 
dangerous source of corrupt influence.’’ We are in 
the most complete agreement with them in their claim 
that ‘‘ the activities of the nation are best employed 
in securing the welfare of all by the individual efforts 
of each, and not by the unproductive regulation of the 
business of others.’’ If this be their doctrine, then they 
combine in their programme a healthy mixture of the 
best elements of an ancient Liberalism at home and 
Conservatism in Imperial affairs. It cannot, however, 
be gainsaid that the group has suffered from an 
absence of clear, efficient and inspiring exponents of its 
doctrine. Thus it is that it has become associated in 
the public mind with a cavilling obscurantism. Such a 
reputation does not do justice to the great tradition 
which they represent. But parties, like individuals, 
when misunderstood and unable to express their case 
clearly, are driven back upon themselves and in a 
sullen brooding mood suffer most unjustly in esteem. 


By-elections, unlike General elections, do not deter- 
mine the Government that is to rule over the country. 
The elector, therefore, often takes the opportunity to 
express his disapproval and criticism of the Govern- 
ment in power, and in order to assert this, frequently 
gives his vote for a candidate who stands for a general 
policy to which he might otherwise be opposed. This 
was the case in the recent Clayton, Camberwell and 
Bodmin by-elections, in which the votes recorded were 
anti-Coalition and not Labour or Liberal. Until Mr. 
George Thorne’s ill-advised, untimely and inexplicable 
intervention in the Wolverhampton election, the 
Liberals would probably have voted en bloc against the 
Coalition. When they saw that such an action might 
mean identification with the policy of the Labour Party, 
they fought shy of the possible results of a future 
alliance between Liberalism and Labour. They there- 
fore chose the Coalition candidate as the lesser of two 
evils. The electors were evidently in agreement with 
what we said last week as to the irreconcilable aims of 
the two parties. It is a pity that the Liberal Whip 
ignored the advice. 


The success of the Municipal Reformers in the 
%.mdon County Council Election was as complete as it 
was expected. A very small percentage of the electo- 
rate went to the poll—3o per cent., as compared with 
b-tween 16 and 17 per cent. on the last occasion. The 
reviving interest in politics is everywhere remarkable, 
and there can be no doubt that a larger number of votes 
would have been recorded had it not been that there 
was general certainty that the Municipal Reform can- 
didates would have an easy victory. The net result of 
the election is that eighty-two Municipal Reformers, 
as compared with twenty-six Progressives and sixteen 
Labour representatives, have been returned. This 
means that Labour remains with the same number of re- 
presentatives and that the Progressives have fared 
worst, being fourteen seats to the bad. Although the re- 
sult of the election is pleasing in view of the urgent need 
for economy, we can only note with some misgiving 
that the Municipal Reform majority is so preponderant 
as to eliminate the influence of that very necessary 
factor in representative assemblies—opposition. De- 
prived, as they will be, of erttieism, we trust that the 
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majority will have an adequate and cir 

for the common interest. It must not be fom 
that under the Municipal Reform regime the web 
futile restrictions on public pleasures has been woy 1 
Unfortunately this was not an issue at the election f 
economy towcred above all else. It is one of the limi, 
tations of the representative system, one big question 
suffices to dwarf all others. 


Whatever the ultimate arrangements arrived at in 
the shipbuilding and engineering dispute may be, the 
interests of the taxpayer are involved. Never ‘tn 
there a more sinister comment on the inappropriateness 
of the Government scheme of unemployment insurance 
What the dispute about managerial functions comes to 
is this. If the employers succeed in their claim that 
they alone are competent to decide on overtime, 
will virtually be the arbiters of the extent to which the 
liability of the taxpayer in respect of unemployment 
insurance payments shall extend. If, on the other 
hand, a scheme of insurance had been in operation 
whereunder industry alone should bear its risks in this 
respect, the Government could well have afforded to 
stand aside, and it would have been its duty to do so, 
In the circumstances the sooncr it divests itself of its 
controlling interests in industry, the better for industry 
and the taxpayer. 

The Coalition Government, by a strange irony, has 
dismissed Mr. Montagu for failing to observe the 
usages of the Constitution. He can, however, claim 
to have learnt the lesson of Direct Action in a good 
school. It is impossible to overestimate the domestic 
and imperial consequences that will follow on the 
publication of Lord Reading’s telegram. It is evident 
that the utmost anarchy prevails, not only in the 
Cabinet, but throughout the imperial administration. 
The Cabinet has so lamentably failed to exercise even 
the most elementary functions of government, that it 
has become a matter of almost daily occurrence not 
only for heads of departments at home, but for repre- 
sentatives of the country abroad openly to criticize 
the policies and decrees of the Government. The situa- 
tion is more desperate than any words can describe. 
The Empire disintegrates whilst Ministers of the Crown 
at home are at open variance. The grave warning 
of Lord Rawlinson will hardly be heard above the din 
of partisan bickering. Adopting the only method now 
open to him, he has bluntly told us that the end of rule 
in India may be at hand if the ranks of the Army are 
depleted. Lord Reading, whose resignation should 
reach this country in a short space of time, has 
evidently been in disagreement with the Commander-in- 
Chief in India and the Secretary of State. In a recent 
leading article we asked the question, Can India be 
saved to the Empire? Our kope in an affirmative 
answer, although not quite gone, diminishes, we con- 
fess, daily. 


Frequently postponed, in the circumstances most un- 
fortunately, the Conference of the Foreign Ministers of 
Britain, France and Italy on the Near East is to begin 
its deliberations on March 22 at Paris. It is @ 
matter of urgent importance that the Conference shall 
reach, with the minimum of delay, a common basis for 
dealing with the Turkish question. The task is diffi 
cult, but should not be impossible of achievement © 
time at least to prevent renewed hostilities between 
Greeks and Turks. A fair settlement with Turkey has 
become a universal interest. The Nationalists in 
Anatolia are talking very big—much too big. Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha, after his unanimous re-election as Pres 
dent of the Angora Assembly the other day, said that 
his Government hoped soon to free Constantinople from 
Allied occupation, and he declared that this was 
goal of all the Turkish people. We ourselves do not 
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but it may well turn out that the crux of the Conference 
will be the fate of that city. The Indian Government’s 
“ publication of which wrought Mr. Montagu’s 
downfall, urges, subject to the safeguarding of the 
neutrality of the Straits, the evacuation of _Constanti- 
nople. The safeguarding of the neutrality is the 


trouble. 


The present fall in the mark has led to rumours that 


Germany will default in the reparations’ payments, and° 


a report that the funds which were provided for the 
January and February payments, but were diverted to 
the ten-days’ payments authorized at Cannes, are near- 
ing exhaustion, might appear to confirm these rumours. 
We note, however, that in the main Committee of the 
Reichstag Dr. Rathenau, the Foreign Minister, said on 
Tuesday that the German Government was determined 
at all costs to show former enemies that Germany was 
prepared to discharge her reparations’ liabilities to the 
limits of her capacity. He declared that for the sake of 
all concerned there should be a final settlement of 
the reparation question. We agree, but fear that any- 
thing ‘‘ final ’’ in this connexion is impossible, short of 
the cancellation of reparations altogether. Germany 
has already paid since the Armistice a very large 
amount in gold and in kind. She has appealed for a 
postponement of payments, and we think that this 
should be granted in the general interest. Meanwhile 
the German Government is putting in force drastic 
regulations for preventing the export of German capital 
from the country. 


With the resignation of the Polish Government the 
interminable Vilna question has taken on a fresh phase, 
but it is not one that suggests any likelihood of the 
satisfaction of the just claims of Lithuania. The Vilna 
Diet, which was elected some weeks ago, was entirely 
of Polish complexion, owing to manipulation. The Diet 
sent a delegation to Warsaw to negotiate an Act of 
Union with Poland, and the majority of the delegates 
wished to insert words in the Act which would lead to 
annexation as opposed to local autonomy for Vilna. 
President Pilsudski, himself of Lithuanian origin, but 
hostile to Lithuania in this matter, has always 
favoured local autonomy for Vilna, and _ this 
was the attitude of the Polish Government, which 
had drafted the Act in such a way as to permit some 
form of autonomy. The Vilna delegates, however, 
would not agree to this, and as all attempts at a com- 
promise failed, the Government decided to resign rather 
than face the Warsaw Diet, which would have backed 
up the Vilna delegates. The Vilna question, on the 
failure of the League of Nations to settle it, was re- 
ferred to the Supreme Council, and we wonder what 
the Council is doing about it. ' 


Divided against itself, and coveted by both Italy and 
Yugo-Slavia, Fiume is one of the danger spots of 
Europe. The D’Annunzio episode nearly led to war 
between the Italians and the Yugo-Slavs, but they came 
to a settlement at Rapallo by which Fiume was con- 
stituted an independent state. After D’Annunzio was 
driven out a local government was set up under Signor 
Zanella, and now a revolution, directed by Italians bent 
on the annexation of the city, has overturned the 
Zanella regime. Both the Italian and the Yugo-Slav 
Governments have loyally observed the Rapallo treaty, 
but many of their nationals were profoundly dissatisfied 
with it, and are so still. Italians want Fiume for Italy, 
and Yugo-Slavs, particularly the Croatians, who regard 
it as their national port, want it for Yugo-Slavia. 
Italians, led by a Fascisti deputy, are now in posses- 
sion, and this naturally has caused intense feeling 
throughout Yugo-Slavia, where there is again talk of 
war. The Italian Government, however, is living up to 
the terms of the treaty, as the Yugo-Slav Government 


cannot fail to see. Another favourable feature of the 
situation is that the Yugo-Slavs have no navy, whereas 
the Italians have one; this fact will not be forgotten by 
the militarists of Belgrade. 


““ Old days, the wild geese are flying,’’ as Mr. 
Kipling, somewhat surprisingly, sang; but in these new 
days the wild geese of Limerick do not fly at all but sit 
cackling at each other; the one flock occupying the 
barracks, while the other—the Republicans—feeling 
their cause to be impervious to the shafts of ridicule, 
have their headquarters in a wing of the mental hos- 
pital. So far there has been no bloodshed, and Brigadier 
Barry (Republican) and Brigadier Brennan (Provisional 
Government) have lunched together in the disarming 
presence of the Lord Mayor, the shade of General 
Sarsfield no doubt benignly looking on. We sincerely 
hope that this tranquillity will be maintained and that we 
shall be spared the more than Muscovite-Mexican 
ferocity which is disgracing Belfast. On the other 
hand, it would be foolish to be blind to the fact that if 
peace is maintained, it is more likely to be because the 
Collins troops defer to the de Valeraists, than the other 
way about. 


We sincerely hope that the rumour, current among 
politicians, to the effect that Mr. Shortt is to be made 
a judge and Mr. Justice Darling to retire to make room 
for him, is not correct. Mr. Justice Darling is at the 
moment, quite simply, the best judge on the bench. In 
legal equipment (as the treatment of his judgments by 
the Courts of Appeal testify), in humanity and knowledge 
of the world (as his handling of the most trivial of 
criminal cases shows), he is without a rival. If experi- 
ence, learning, and fitness were the criteria of promo- 
tion instead of the so-called prior claims of politicians, 
he ought to have been Lord Chief Justice. As it is, he 
is senior judge in the King’s Bench and at the height 
of his powers. On the other hand the promotion of 
Mr. Shortt would mean the removal of a politician who 
has failed in an important post, and his reinstatement in 
a profession which he has long abandoned and in which 
he never enjoyed more than a moderate success. It is 
painful to see traces, under Mr. Lloyd George and the 
Lord Chancellor, of a return to a system of judicial ap- 
pointment on extraneous grounds which was so rightly 
and rigidly discountenanced by Lord Loreburn, Lord 
Finlay and Mr. Asquith. 


The steps by which the late Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Trevethin, was led to vacate his office, have been de- 
tailed very candidly and without contradiction in news- 
papers otherwise so opposed to each other usually as 
the Morning Post and the Westminster Gazette. If 
the facts stated are accurate, and we have every reason 
to believe them, then the Prime Minister has again 
allowed himself to adopt a course of action not com- 
monly used among gentlemen. Sir Gordon Hewart 
is a great lawyer; he will be an ornament to the bench. 
We respectfully offer him our sincere sympathy on the 
invidious and distasteful circumstances which have 
surrounded his otherwise merited promotion to one of 
the most dignified offices under the Crown. 


Mr. Fisher’s reply to questions in the House on Tues- 
day concerning Socialist Sunday Schools was most 
unsatisfactory. He did not deny that any schools in 
receipt of grants from the Exchequer were used for the 
teaching of ‘‘ pernicious and revolutionary doctrines,” 
but only said he had ‘‘ no reason to suppose ’’ that this 
was so. Pressed for a more definite answer, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education admitted it was ‘‘ obvious 
that there are Socialist Sunday Schools in which teach- 
ing of this kind does go on,” but stated that he had no 
official knowledge of the matter. We should like to 
know precisely why personal knowledge of a matter by 
the head of a department is not “ official” knowledge; 
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and, further, why, if it is ‘‘ obvious ” to the Education 
Minister that ‘‘ there are Socialist Sunday Schools in 
which teaching of this kind does go on,” he has not 
taken steps either to acquaint his colleagues in the 
Cabinet with the situation, or to suppress the teaching 
in question, or even to verify officially what is obvious 
to him personally. 


‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ which during the past week 
has been acted at Cambridge by the Marlowe Society, 
is one of the most puzzling of Shakespeare’s plays, and 
one of the most rarely acted. | Commentators have 
employed their utmost ingenuity upon it, and have suc- 
«eeded, usually, in being ingenious and no more; but 
no one has yet explained why Shakespeare should have 
written this bitter drama of the disillusion of youth, 
or why, having decided to write it, he did it so badly 
and with so many illogicalities of construction. No 
one minds a dramatist being illogical in a work 
of fantasy, but in a play which, apparently, is 
intended to prove a thesis, it is disconcerting to the 
spectator to be continually puzzled as to the meaning 
and motives of the persons portrayed. To see ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida ’ acted as intelligently as it was at Cam- 
bridge certainly helps one to understand the play 
better, but much of it still remains obscure in intention. 
We cannot help feeling that there is some fact, which, 
were it known, would make the whole thing clear; yet 
we cannot believe that this play, as has been suggested, 
is a mere topical skit to which the key has been lost. 


“WHO GOES HOME?” 


R. LLOYD GEORGE has gone to Criccieth as 

an adventurous child returns footsore, weary 

and disillusioned to the domestic hearth. It 
must be many moons since he was last in Criccieth, and 
as his eyes wander over the familiar scenes he will dis- 
cover many landmarks with which he was once inti- 
mately acquainted. They will suggest to him again the 
thoughts which he used to think. Every stone and stile 
in that neighbourhood is for him associated with an 
ambition since fulfilled. It is amidst scenery such as 
this that his heart first surged to Westminster and that 
his scarped thoughts first towered above the great deeds 
of other men. He will inevitably think of his childhood, 
of the plans he formed and of his great achievements. 
He may feel satisfied. He will, at any rate, thank God 
for the powers that have sustained him and the visions 
he has seen. He may be tired and long for rest. He 
may not return. For eighteen years he has known the 
stress and buffetings of office. In every fight he has 
been in the thick. He has stalked from crisis to crisis 
and felt the keen air in his eyes and the foam on his 
cheeks. But latterly his days have been passed among 
strange men of whose traditions he was unaware, of 
whose loyalty he was uncertain, in whose aims he could 
never trust. It was the object of his life to smash them, 
to break down the class and interest for which they 
stood. By a trick of fate he was thrown in among them 
and found himself fighting on the wrong side. Now he 
cannot distinguish friend from enemy. The discipline 
of his army is broken just as the firm texture of his mind 
is torn. He still has a hold on the imagination of the 
people, though but a frail grasp on the allegiance of his 
camp. But his hold upon himself has recently become 
enfeebled. Under the stimulus of Criccieth he may 
recover ; his great qualities may yet be reasserted. His 
ambition, his destiny may once more urge him on. He 
may dream a dream at Criccieth which the world will 
wake up to see enacted. It is not usual for such men to 
go down with flags lowered. If they fall they fall fight- 
ing to the last. The hard blows which he has taken 
may therefore be repaid. At any rate, he will not shrug 
his shoulders at the smart. If he still sees himself a 
leader there is but one last trick he can play. His 
Coalition is irrevocably broken. The Conservatives 
will not choose him as a leader. The Liberals will be 
loth to have him back. He has one great asset—him- 


self. If he is bold he will take his case to the last 
tribunal, to the people. He will ask them to give their 
confidence once more to him—but this time to him alone, 
Liberalism and Conservatism he can throw to the wind 
with all their attendant factions and squabbling sects, 
Such a course would be unusual, but so is the whole 
course of his career. He has cloven Liberalism jp 
twain; Conservatism he has shattered. He may yet 
wipe out the last remnants of party Government in 
England and leave his own mark indelibly impresseq, 
He is no ordinary man. In a team he can never reach 
his stride. Disciplined and driven, he can do poor 
justice to himself. He must stand alone. He must not 
consult men, but the stars. From the beginning he has 
progressed by eliminating opposition. His achieve 
ments tell the graduated tale of colleagues thrown down 
by the wayside or accepting a ministration to his will, 
He did this in the Liberal Party; he has done it in the 
Coalition—and in the Coalition with unparalleled suc. 
cess. He has done it in the Cabinet; he has done it in 
Parliament. No institution, until yesterday’s revolt, 
was his rival. He had subordinated them all. The 
constitution was like powder in his hands. In un. 
expected ways his career is not unlike that of Napoleon. 
The dull mass of men who regard the outward symbol, 
though the inward spirit be no longer the same, have not 
remarked upon the great transformations which have 
come over the political habits of this land. Because they 
saw the wheels still revolving they did not notice the 
absence of the connecting belts. So it was with 
Napoleon at every stage of his career. Until he reached 
the purple, he was always punctilious of democratic 
forms. With appropriate adjustments and such modifi- 
cations as may be necessary in view of the altered spirit 
of the times, Mr. Lloyd George may yet go further than 
he has done. Hitherto he has been content to work 
with the machine. Now that the two can no longer 
work together he may decide to work without it. 


Mr. McCurdy and Sir William Sutherland have 
already received their orders. The one in England and 
the other in Scotland are testing every joint and screw 
in the National Liberal machinery. This is the nucleus 
that the Prime Minister will have to use. It has nothing 
to do with Liberalism. It is a purely personal device, 
created by men who followed the Prime Minister mainly 
on personal grounds, either because they had an attach. 
ment to him or because they believed that his mission 
was superior to any party interest. Assuming, there- 
fore, that Mr. Lloyd George will not throw himself into 
a temporary retirement from politics, but will make at 
the first opportunity another bid for power, his wisest 
course will be to stand aloof whilst the Irish Treaty is 
ratified in Parliament, and then go to the electorate as 
Lloyd George without suffix or prefix. Many of the 
Conservatives will follow him, and chiefly those of the 
manufacturing interest who are only Conservatives in 
name, and who have throughout inclined towards the 
Liberal side of the Coalition. The electorate is an un 
certain factor. The newly enfranchised women whose 
vote is helping to wipe out the old party landmarks and 
to change the face of politics will, in the vast majority, 
remain attracted towards the romantic personality of 
the Prime Minister. He has weighed up the relative 
considerations of the electorate as accurately as any 
man. If the bickerings within the Coalition continue, 
and in measure as he is abused and defended by those 
who are still nominally his followers, his chances of 
redeeming his prestige in the manner we have descr! 
increase. It will therefore be to his advantage that he 
should not allow his resignation to be announced un 
the Irish Bill has been passed, that he should let the 
quarrels go on until then, that he should stand aside in 
superior isolation and be at no pains to conceal his 1- 
difference and contempt. Besides, he has used the 
weapon of resignation once before and with considers 
success, when Mr. Asquith blenched at the very Sig 
of it and surrendered. The weapon has since lost mu 
of its effectiveness amongst the initiated. Sir George 
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Younger has seen it before and measured its strength. 
It glanced from his body into the ground. But wielded 
with swiftness it may still do sturdy work in the country 
eayhing, therefore, points to the development we 
have imagined. The Conservative leaders might have 
saved the Coalition if they had made up their minds, on 
the first signs of revolt, whether they preferred to con- 
solidate the present Coalition into a homogeneous unity 
or drive the Prime Minister out of it. The hesitating 
course that they took could only have culminated in the 
resent result. The dual attitude of Lord Birkenhead, 
ae in one week said that the ‘‘cabin-boy” could go and 
hang himself if he would not take the orders of the 
skipper, and in the next proclaimed that although the 
skipper may be a jolly fine fellow he, Lord Birkenhead, 
would never desert the ‘‘cabin-boy,” not only exposes the 
utter unreliability of the Conservative leaders but renders 
the continuance of the present Coalition impossible. 
The Prime Minister was wise not to count on them as 
soon as it became clear that they could not give a definite 
pledge of allegiance. Under the trembling leadership 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain the forces of rebellion have 
received daily accessions to their strength. He and 
Lord Birkenhead, who have professed such attachment 
to the Conservative Party, have been fiddling while the 
Conservative Party burns. The Prime Minister knows 
well that by advising the King to send for Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain he will convert the smouldering fires of 
revolt into a conflagration. Herein lies his oppor- 
ity. 
Tate meanwhile he has done well to go to Criccieth, 
whence he will see things more clearly than any of us. 
He will see his whole career in perspective and he will 
determine his future course. Whatever it may be it 
will be fraught with the most pregnant consequences for 
the political history of this country. 


A SCHEME TO WRECK THE BRITISH 
MERCANTILE MARINE 


RESIDENT HARDING’S message to the United 
Poses Congress recommending the enactment of 
proposals prepared by the American Shipping 
Board, subsidizing American shipping at the expense 
of foreign competitors and penalizing them in every 
possible way, has not yet received the attention in this 
country which it demands. It is scarcely calculated 
to promote that state of international good-will known 
as ‘‘ mental disarmament,’’ which American news- 
papers are so insistently preaching to old-world peoples. 
It is directed, as their articles show pretty clearly, 
primarily against the British mercantile marine, which 
for some reason or other seems to be a special object of 
American hostility. The proposals contained in the 
President’s message would harass that marine and 
drive it from American ports by saddling it with heavy 
differential dues and charges, hampering it with dis- 
criminatory regulations, and subventioning American 
shipping on a gigantic scale at its expense. As is well 
known, since the enforcement of rigid prohibition in 
American ships, people who dislike being treated as 
children and deprived of their liberty have preferred to 
take passage in British or other non-American vessels. 
This fact has brought the Prohibition party into line 
against our merchant service. ‘ ba 
No British shipowner objects to fair competition, but 
the proposals contained in the President’s message are 
not fair. In the first place, large sums are to be paid 
to American ships in the form of direct subventions for 
mileage steamed, rising from a farthing per gross-ton 
for each 100 miles in the case of the slowest ships, 
to 1d. per gross-ton in the case of the fastest mail 
steamers. This, with such a ship as the Mauretania, 
would give a payment of about £12,000 per double trip 
out and back between the United States and Europe. 
The subsidy continues until the net income of the owner 
of shipping rises above 10 per cent. on the whole 


amount of capital invested, when it ceases. The owner 
is to be required to repay subsidies received by handing 
over half of any excess of his profits above 10 per 
cent., until his debt is discharged. The money needed 
for these subsidies is to be derived at the foreigner’s ex- 
pense from various sources. One-tenth of the customs 
duties is to be devoted to this purpose, yielding in a 
normal year about £7,500,000. The tonnage taxes on 
all ships using American ports are to be doubled, and 
the whole proceeds added to the above sum, so that in 
actual fact American vessels are to be exempted from 
the payment of these burdensome dues. All payments 
for transportation of postal matter are to go into the 
subsidy fund, but vessels thus subsidized are to carry 
the Government mails free. In addition to this 2‘zect 
aid indirect assistance is given. There is to be a fund of 
431,000,000 for new construction, with an interest 
charge of only 2 per cent., which is much less than 
half the current commercial rate. There is to be a special 
reduction in the income tax payable by American ship- 
owners on their earnings in importing freight in Ameri- 
can ships; and a “‘ liberal depreciation ”’ allowance is 
to be granted in the income-tax returns. In one way 
or another these grants and privileges will mean an 
annual payment of some £15,000,000 to American 
shipping, and this sum will be almost entirely extracted 
from foreign shipping—which means mainly British. If 
of two competitors one receives £15,000,000, while the 
other has to pay £15,000,000, there should not be 
much doubt of the result—failing vigorous countervail- 
ing measures. 

The money payments and indirect grants are not all. 
There are other regulations calculated to harass British 
shipping. Half the immigrants landed in the United 
States must be carried in American ships. All traffic 
between the United States and the Philippines is to be 
declared “‘ coastwise,’’ which means that foreign ship- 
ping is to be excluded from it, just as all foreign ship- 
ping is to-day excluded from traffic between the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards of the United States. Preferen- 
tial railway rates on through shipments in American 
ships are to complete the ruin of foreign ship- 
ping, because they can be so manipulated as to 
deprive foreign ships of all freight. Though 
the world has been assured that. the Washing- 
ton agreements are the prelude to an era of 
peace, the President expressly dwells on the importance 
of a great American mercantile marine as ‘‘ a second 
line of naval defence,’’ and proposes to expend a- 
further £750,000 on special grants to Naval Reservists 
in that marine, as compared with the British pre-war 
vote for the Royal Naval Reserve of only £489,000. 

What have the British people and their statesmen 
done to incur this hostility? In the earlier years of the 
war they imperilled the success of the Allies and doubled 
their own burdens by their anxiety to respect American 
prejudices in their blockade of Germany. They en- 
riched the United States by their enormous payments 
for munitions to that country, when they were fighting 
an enemy who made no secret of the fact that, if he 
won, he would ‘‘ make the United States pay,’’ as Mr. 
Gerard warned the American public in 1917. They 
were required to counter-sign, and did counter- 
sign, the bills drawn by various Allied States 
for indispensable munitions and food on _ the 
United States, after that country had entered the 
war; and they thus incurred—not for themselves—a 
debt of £900,000,000 to the American Government by 
their zeal in the common cause. That this debt can be 
paid if this country is treated with ordinary fairness, is 
certain. That it would not be paid, because it could 
not be paid, if our merchant marine were crippled and 
ruined, should be obvious to any intelligent man. 

The steam shipping of the British Empire totals about 
21,000,000 tons, and is to-day 39 per cent. of the total 
steam tonnage of the world, having fallen from a 
percentage of 47 before the war. The steam ship- 
ping of the United States is over 12,000,000 tons, 
excluding wooden vessels. It has risen from 4 per 
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cent. of the world-tonnage before the war, to 22 per 
cent. to-day, largely as the result of special measures 
taken during the war in the interests of the Allies. In 
the last financial year, under the United States Govern- 
ment’s control of shipping, this tonnage was only main- 
tained by an expenditure of nearly 460,000,000 from 
the American taxpayer’s pocket, that being the deficit 
incurred by the American Shipping Board. At the pre- 
sent moment such is the depression in the shipping in- 
dustry that about 12,000,000 tons, or almost exactly 
the total of the new American marine, is laid up 
throughout the world. In this country it is calculated 
that fully 3,000,000 tons are idle and 30,000 officers and 
men out of employment. 

The loss of the carrying trade with the United States 
would be a fresh blow to our depressed industry. Before 
the war, according to the United States statistics, half 
the tonnage entered and cleared at United States ports 
was British, and about half the American imports and 
exports were carried in British ships. That is why 
this American shipping-subsidy scheme has so grave 
an aspect. The British merchant service is vital to the 
Empire and is one of its greatest assets. In normal 
times it employs 200,000 officers and men, apart from 
lascars, in the work of navigation, while the British 
shipbuilding industry, which is subsidiary to it, by the 
1907 Census of Production employed another 180,000 
persons directly, and gave indirect employment to at 
least 240,000 persons in the engineering and iron in- 
dustries, making a grand total of 620,000 persons 
affected. Such a host of workers could not be sacri- 
ficed to any obsequious desire on our Government’s 
part to avoid complications, without the risk of revolu- 
tion and ruin; and it is just as well that this fact should 
be clearly stated. Reluctant though British statesmen 
would be to inaugurate a policy of reprisals and counter- 
vailing restrictions and tariffs, they would be forced 
to do so by the universal distress, if a deliberate attack 
were made on this enormous and vital industry. 

The ‘‘ door-mat policy ’? which has been pursued in 
the surrender of less essential British interests could 
not be maintained by our diplomacy at Washington, 
where our very existence was at stake. We should be 
compelled to impose on American shipping in our ports 
the same taxes, the same restrictions, the same dis- 
criminating rates and tariffs that Congress is being 
asked to impose on our shipping in United States ports. 
We should be obliged to declare Empire trade coast- 
wise trade, and to shut it rigidly to all Powers which 
excluded British shipping from their coastwise traffic. 
For us the issue is life or death, and we cannot commit 
suicide. And, if there is to be rigid discrimination 
against all foreign shipping by every country, the 
British Empire, though it would lose much, has on the 
whole less to lose than any other State. It has a popu- 
lation of 440,000,000 souls, and harbours, ports and 
coaling stations which are indispensable to other mer- 
cantile marines, so that they would have to pay our 
dues and taxes. It would not, after all, be our doing, 
if the world were to witness such conditions as Sir 
Frederick Lawless foresaw in his address to the 
Chamber of Shipping : ‘‘ Each country would be send- 
ing its own ships to bring its own imports, obviously 
a most uneconomical proceeding, as it would result in 
each ship making its outward voyage in ballast, unless 
of course cargoes were exchanged at some point in mid- 
ocean—a Gilbertian proceeding.’’ 

Surely Great Britain has already a _ handicap 
sufficiently large in the fact that, owing to our gigantic 
efforts in the war, wé are to-day paying taxes of £23 
per head against £9 in the United States. With that 
burden it will be hard enough to struggle back to 
solvency, and to buy food and raw materials abroad. 
If our shipping, which is the chief means by which we 
earn money to pay for our foreign debts and purchases, 
were to be first paralysed in its growth and then slowly 
destroyed, we could not make those payments. The 
United States would lose: first, the debt of 
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ment; second, the large private loans and credits wh; 


we have obtained from American firms and financiers. 
and, third, the permanent annual demand on the pre. 
war scale in this country for £120,000,000 of Amer 
goods. It is by far their best customer that American 
** tail-twisters ’’ are ‘‘ out’’ to injure. Not without 
good reason, many years ago the late Captain M 
who was a true patriot from the American standpoin 
deprecated any effort to destroy the British shippi 
position, regarding it not merely as an unfriendly ne 
towards a Power always friendly to the United States 
but also as profoundly ‘‘ bad business ”’ for the Ameri. 
can people and their trade. 


MRS. LYNN LINTON 
AND 
‘ THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD’ 


N the Saturpay Review of March 14, 1868, 
I there appeared an article perhaps the most provoca. 

tive of general discussion that this Review has 
ever published. Its effect was immediate; on the 
morrow of its appearance all manner of men and 
women, of women especially, were talking excitedly of 
it; and enquiries for the issue containing it continued 
to be made long after the year was out. The article 
was entitled ‘ The Girl of the Period.’ Rumour gave 
it many different authors; the real author was herself 
introduced to no less than three pretending writers of 
it, and when she avowed responsibility she became an 
outcast from many circles, in which, however, she had 
little wish to move. 

The Saturday Reviewer who thus stimulated and in- 
furiated the public of that day was Elizabeth Lynn 
Linton. Born on February 10, 1822, she was 
then a woman of forty-six and a writer of more than 
twenty years’ standing. Behind her lay some eloquent, 
highly-coloured, but only half-successful attempts to 
revive the ancient world in fiction, some journalistic 
work in Paris, an unsuitable marriage to W. J. Linton, 
the artist and poet, whose briefer lyrics and dexterous 
versions from the French, by the way, deserve more 
attention than they have received. The malicious said 
she had married Linton in order to test her theories of 
education on the widower’s children, but the probable 
motive was regard for the wishes of the previous Mrs. 
Linton. An amicable separation had followed, and in 
1867 Linton had taken himself to America. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton remained in London, a professional woman of 
letters. The enthusiasm which inspired her early fic- 
tion had faded out, and her mature work was to suffer 
from its absence, though some return of it and the 
nature of the subject were to make ‘ Joshua David- 
son,’ published in 1872, one of the books of that gene- 
ration. Its most ardent admirers were to include Swin- 
burne, already drawn towards her by the knowledge 
of the quasi-daughterly relation in which she had 
stood to Walter Savage Landor. 

Such was the woman who in 1866 had begun a con- 
nexion with the Sarurpay Review and _ whose 
‘* middle ’’ articles, though never again as exciting as 
‘ The Girl of the Period,’ were for years to be a re- 
markable feature of the paper. She wrote on such 
subjects as ‘ Modern Mothers,’ ‘ Mature Sirens, 
‘ Bored Husbands,’ ‘ The Epicene Sex,’ with a plain 
sharpness of style, never striving after any curious 
felicity or indulging in epigram, but making her points 
clearly and quickly. Now and then she achieved that 
unusual success in which the bare record of social facts 
has the effect of ironical writing, as if nothing were 
due to the writer’s really cunning choice of those facts 
from among many more, and of the moment for allow- 
ing them to appear before the reader. Sometimes she 
scolded, with less effect. She drew little on her really 
considerable literary learning; in a great mass of her 
articles we find no literary allusions, but a passing and 
unworthy reference to the morality of ‘ Madame Bo- 
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| andor’s reading voice—‘‘ the rich, full, melodious 
yoice which irresistibly suggests sunshine and flowers 
and heavy bunches of purple grapes,” which, 
“« with less luxuriousness and more stateliness ”” was 
Landor’s. She dealt no less faithfully with her own 
sex. Men come off lightly in her social articles, not 
that she is unaware of. their weaknesses, but that she 
is exasperated by the average woman’s inability to 
understand and allow for the more excusable of them. 
Wives, you gather, tend to be fools in the matter of 
their husbands’ everyday needs. Mothers, in 1868, 
are too indolent in looking after their daughters. But 
it is the daughters that are most sharply rebuked by a 
writer angry to think that the rebuke after all will not 
be heeded by those to whom it is addressed, however 
much it may perturb mothers and chaperons and social 
moralists. 

How far the girl of that period deserved the hard 
things said of her need not now be enquired. What is 
worth recalling to attention is a permanent truth. 
“ What the demi-monde does in its frantic efforts to 
excite attention,” she writes, the girl of the ’sixties 
“ does in imitation. She cannot understand why she 
should be condemned for an imitation of form which 
does not include imitation of fact.’’ Now this aping 
of the demi-monde, the argument develops, is not only 
morally reprehensible, but bad tactics. For men, if 
only for a change, wish to encounter modesty and to 
meet in society girls with something of what the 
French call the air of the convent. Alternatively, they 
want ‘‘ the real thing.’’ In the interests of social 
variety, if for no higher reason, the girls of the ’six- 
ties are besought to keep to the manners and fashions 
of their class. But ‘‘ if we must only have one kind 
of thing, let us have it genuine, and the queens of St. 
John’s Wood in their unblushing honesty rather than 
imitations and make-believes in Bayswater or Bel- 

avia.”” 
e We have travelled far since the ’sixties, and the girl 
of this period is not content with mere imitation of the 
demi-monde. At some of the dance clubs and else- 
where she, with her married elder sister, cheerfully 
mixes in company in which the discreeter sort of demi- 
mondaine is strongly represented. Our crusading 
moralists are quick to assail music-hall promenades or 
other places in which the demi-mondaine is clearly 
revealed as herself. But who effectively concerns him- 
self or herself to arrest a mixing up of classes, a con- 
founding of distinctions, whereby the bloom is taken 
off girlhood and men know not from moment to 
moment whether they are being introduced to 
Paphians or to girls who might be friends to their 
sisters? The need, let it be said at once, is not any 
Puritanical outcry against dance clubs or other plea- 
sure resorts. The hounding of Paphians has never yet 
done any good, and public exhortations to it involve 
a dwelling on facts too ugly for any but professional 
moralists. The remedy is the revival and practical 
recognition of moral distinctions, without persecution 
of those who have outlawed themselves socially. Our 
own feeling is that it is just as necessary to-day as Mrs. 
Lynn Linton seems to have found it fifty years ago, to 
urge decent young womanhood out of a position, at best 
ambiguous, at worst resultant in a corruption the more 
fatal because it does not show the victim that she is 
drifting out of her own order. The widespread interest 
aroused by a review which appeared in our columns a 
fortnight ago has convinced us that there is a large body 
of perfectly healthy opinion in this country which is 
definitely opposed to the kind of licence, in word and 
deed, which the attempt to place men and women on an 
unnatural equality has encouraged. It is no puri- 
tanical or kill-joy spirit, such as blighted young lives a 
few generations ago, but rather a spirit of sympathy 
with all that is really lovely and gay and pleasant that 
inspires those who criticize this licence and its results. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s article, which we think well worth 
reprinting, is a reminder that this is not a new tendency, 
and that as it recurs, so also it will pass. 


THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD 
By Mrs. Lynn Linton 


(From the Saturpay Review, March 14, 1868.) 


young English girl,’’ meant the ideal of woman- 

hood ; to us, at least, of home birth and breeding. 
It meant a creature generous, capable, and modest; 
something franker that a Frenchwoman, more to be 
trusted than an Italian, as brave as an American but 
more refined, as domestic as a German and more grace- 
ful. It meant a girl who could be trusted alone if need 
be, because of the innate purity and dignity of her 
nature, but who was neither bold in bearing nor mascu- 
line in mind; a girl who, when she married, would be 
her husband’s friend and companion, but never his 
rival; one who would consider their interests identical, 
and not hold him as just so much fair game for spoil; 
who would make his house his true home and place of 
rest, not a mere passage-place for vanity and ostenta- 
tion to go through; a tender mother, an industrious 
house-keeper, a judicious mistress. We prided our- 
selves as a nation on our women. We thought we 
had the pick of creation in this fair young English giri 
of ours, and envied no other men their own. We ad- 
mired the languid grace and subtle fire of the South; 
the docility and childlike affectionateness of the East 
seemed to us sweet and simple and restful; the vivacious 
sparkle of the trim and sprightly Parisian was a 
pleasant little excitement when we met with it in its 
own domain; but our allegiance never wandered from 
our brown-haired girls at home, and our hearts were 
less vagrant than our fancies. This was in the old 
time, and when English girls were content to be what 
God and nature had made them. Of late years we 
have changed the pattern, and have given to the world 
a race of women as utterly unlike the old insular ideal 
as if we had created another nation altogether. The 
girl of the period, and the fair young English girl of 
the past, have nothing in common save ancestry and 
their mother-tongue; and even of this last the modern 
version makes almost a new language, through the 
copious additions it has received from the current slang 
of the day. 


The girl of the period is a creature who dyes her 
hair and paints her face as the first articles of her per- 
sonal religion; whose sole idea of life is plenty of fun 
and luxury; and whose dress is the object of such 
thought and intellect as she possesses. Her main en- 
deavour in this is to outvie her neighbours in the ex- 
travagance of fashion. No matter whether, as in the 
time of crinolines, she sacrificed decency, or, as now, 
in the time of trains, she sacrifices cleanliness; no matter 
either, whether she makes herself a nuisance and in- 
convenience to everyone she meets. The girl of the 
period has done away with such moral muffishness as 
consideration for others, or regard for counsel and re- 
buke. It was all very well in old-fashioned times, 
when fathers and mothers had some authority and were 
treated with respect, to be tutored and made to obey, 
but she is far too fast and flourishing to be stopped in 
mid-career by these slow old morals; and as. she 
dresses to please herself, she does not care if she dis- 
pleases everyone else. Nothing is too extraordinary 
and nothing too exaggerated for her vitiated taste; 
and things which in themselves would be useful reforms 
if let alone become monstrosities worse than those 
which they have displaced so soon as she begins to 
manipulate and improve. If a sensible fashion lifts a 
gown out of the mud, she raises hers midway to her 
knee. If the absurd structure of wire and buckram, 
once called a bonnet, is modified to something that shall 
protect the wearer’s face without putting out the eyes 
of her companion, she cuts hers down to four straws 
and a rosebud, or a tag of lace and a bunch of glass 
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beads. If there is a reaction against an excess of Row- 
land’s Macassar, and hair shiny and sticky with grease 
is thought less nice than if left clean and healthily 
crisp, she dries and frizzes and sticks hers out on end 
like certain savages in Africa, or lets it wander down 
her back like Madge Wildfire’s, and thinks herself all 
the more beautiful the nearer she approaches in look to 
a maniac or a negress. With purity of taste she has 
lost also that far more precious purity and delicacy of 
perception which sometimes mean more than appears 
on the surface. What the demi-monde does in its 
frantic efforts to excite attention, she also does in 
imitation. If some fashionable dévergondée en evidence 
is reported to have come out with her dress below her 
shoulder-blades and a gold strap for all the sleeve 
thought necessary, the girl of the period follows suit 
next day; and then wonders that men sometimes mis- 
take her for her prototype, or that mothers of girls not 
quite so far gone as herself refuse her as a companion for 
their daughters. She has blunted the fine edges of feel- 
ing so much that she cannot understand why she should 
be condemned for an imitation of form which does not 
include imitation of fact; she cannot be made to see that 
modesty of appearance and virtue ought to be insepar- 
able, and that no good girl can afford to appear bad, 
under penalty of receiving the contempt awarded to the 
bad. 


The imitation of the demi-monde in dress leads to 
something in manner and feeling, not quite so pro- 
nounced perhaps, but. far too like to be honourable to 
herself or satisfactory to her friends. It leads to slang, 
bold talk, and fastness; to the love of pleasure and in- 
difference to duty; to the desire of money before either 
love or happiness; to uselessness at home, dissatisfac- 
tion with the monotony of ordinary life, and horror of 
all useful work; in a word, to the worst forms of luxury 
and selfishness, to the most fatal effects arising from 
want of high principle and absence of tender feeling. 
The girl of the period envies the queens of the demi- 
monde far more than she abhors them. She sees them 
gorgeously attired and sumptuously appointed, and she 
knows them to be flattered, féted, and courted with a 
certain disdainful admiration of which she catches only 
the admiration while she ignores the disdain. They 
have all for which her soul is hungering, and she never 
stops to reflect at what a price they have bought their 
gains, and what fearful moral penalties they pay for 
their sensuous pleasures. She sees only the coarse 
gilding on the base token, and shuts her eyes to the 
hideous figure in the midst, and the foul legend written 
round the edge. It is this envy of the pleasure, and 
indifference to the sins, of these women of the demi- 
monde which is doing such infinite mischief to the 
modern girl. They brush too closely by each other, if 
not in actual deeds, yet in aims and feelings; for the 
luxury which is bought by vice with the one is the thing 
of all in life most passionately desired by the other, 
though she is not yet prepared to pay quite the same 
price. Unfortunately she has already paid too much— 
all that once gave her distinctive national character. No 
one can say of the modern English girl that she is 
tender, loving, retiring, or domestic. The old fault so 
often found by keen-sighted Frenchwomen, that she 
was so fatally romanesque, so prone to sacrifice ap- 
pearances and social advantages for love, will never 
be set down to the girl of the period. Love indeed is 
the last thing she thinks of, and the least of the dangers 
besetting her. Love in a cottage, that seductive dream 
which used to vex the heart and disturb the calculations 
of prudent mothers, is now a myth of past ages. The 
legal barter of herself for so much money, representing 
so much dash, so much luxury and pleasure—that is her 
idea of marriage; the only idea worth entertaining. 
For all seriousness of thoughit respecting the duties or 
the consequences of marriage, she has not a trace. if 
children come, they find but a step-mother’s cold wel- 
come from her; and if her husband thinks he has mar- 
ried anything that is to belong to him—a tacens et 
placens uxor pledged to make him happy—the sooner 


he wakes from his hallucinations and understands that 
he has simply married some one who will con 

to spend his money on herself, and who will shelter her 
indiscretions behind the shield of his name, the ra 
severe will be his disappointment. She has married hig 
house, his carriage, his balance at the bankers, hj; 
title; and he himself is just the inevitable Condition 
clogging the wheel of her fortune; at best an adjunct to 
be tolerated with more or less patience as may chance 
For it is only the old-fashioned sort, not girls of the 
period pur sang, that marry for love, or put the husband 
before the banker. But she does not marry easil 
Men are afraid of her; and with reason. Th oo 
amuse themselves with her for an evening, but they ri 
not take her readily for life. Besides, after all her 
efforts, she is only a poor copy of the real thing; and 
the real thing is far more amusing than the copy, be. 
cause it is real. Men can get that whenever they Tike: 
and when they go into their mothers’ drawing r 
to see their sisters and their sisters’ friends, they want 
something of quite different flavour. Toujours perdrix 
is bad providing all the world over; but a continual 
weak imitation of toujours perdrix is worse. If we 
must have only one kind of thing, let us have it genuine; 
and the queens of St. John’s Wood in their unblushing 
honesty, rather than their imitators and make-belieyes 
in Bayswater and Belgravia. For, at whatever cost 
of self-love or pained modesty it may be, it cannot be 
too plainly told to the modern English girl that the net 
result of her present manner is to assimilate her as 
nearly as possible to a class of women whom we must 
not call by their proper—or improper—name. And 
we are willing to believe that she has still some mod 

of soul left hidden under all this effrontery of fashion, 
and that, if she could be made to see herself as she ap- 
pears to the eyes of men, she would mend her ways be- 
fore too late. 

It is terribly significant of the present state of things 
when men are free to write as they do of the women of 
their own nation. Every word of censure flung against 
them is two-edged, and wounds those who condemn as 
much as those who are condemned; for surely it need 
hardly be said that men hold nothing so dear as the 
honour of their women, and that no one living would 
willingly lower the repute of his mother and his sisters. 
It is only when these have placed themselves beyond the 
pale of masculine respect that such things could be 
written as are written now; when they become again 
what they were once they will gather round them the 
love and homage and chivalrous devotion which were 
then an Englishwoman’s natural inheritance. The 
marvel, in the present fashion of life among women, is 
how it holds its ground in spite of the disapprobation 
of men. It used to be an old-time notion that the sexes 
were made for each other, and that it was only natural 
for them to please each other, and to set themselves out 
for that end. But the girl of the period does not please 
men. She pleases them as little as she elevates them; 
and how little she does that, the class of women she has 
taken as her model of itself testifies. All men whose 
opinion is worth having prefer the simple and genuine 
girl of the past, with her tender little ways and pretty 
bashful modesties, to this loud and rampant moderniza- 
tion, with her false red hair and painted skin, talking 
slang as glibly as a man, and by preference leading the 
conversation to doubtful subjects. She thinks she 1s 
piquante and exciting when she thus makes herself the 
bad copy of a worse original; and she will not see that 
though men laugh with her they do not respect her, 
though they flirt with her they do not marry her; she 
will not believe that she is not the kind of thing they 
want, and that she is acting against nature and her 
own interests when she disregards their advice and 
offends their taste. We do not see how she makes out 
her account, viewing’ her life from any side; but all we 
can do is to wait patiently until the national madness 
has passed, and our women have came back again to 
the old English ideal, once the most beautiful, the most 
modest, the most essentially womanly in the world. 
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EVOLUTION AND WILLIAM MORRIS 


By Louis GoLDING 


present placid dogma of Evolution to be as out- 

moded as Einstein regards Copernicus, as Coper- 
nicus regarded Ptolemy. Even now there are moments 
when it seems a desolate futility to accept Evolution as 
a law in literature, when its application in the history of 
animals and religions gives us no pause. Good 
enough, we assure ourselves, is Evolution for the 
prontosaur; but for Praxiteles, for Leonardo? Who 
shall build pleasure-houses for the soul more lordly than 
the Parthenon, or devise harmonies more potent than 
Beethoven’s? Has the spirit of beauty also evolved 
from some remote protoplasmic beginning that it may 
iourney towards some far-off divine event whither all 
created art moves? To what nightmares does the 
thought induce us! How easily, we speculate, may the 
flail of some comet’s hulk annihilate by some skiey 
caprice our one achieved Shakespeare, our one or two 
unachieved Shakespeares! Or perhaps millenium will 
have arrived, and with it no possibility of diviner poetry, 
superber painting. What will follow then? Shall we 
deliberately return to the shaping of flints and the draw- 
ing of bisons on the walls of the re-opened caves of 
Périgord ? 

Yet despite these ratiocinations towards ultimate 
folly, the conviction remains with us that if we are to 
be true to the intellectual impulse of our epoch—Evolu- 
tion, in some especial and still undefined sense—we dis- 
cover and demand no less in literatures than in states. 
For Shakespeare has evolved from Aéschylus, Hardy 
from Shakespeare. The writer who shall repeat the 
inspiration and technique of his predecessors, granted 
he have the power, or shall attempt it even if he have 
not, offends against the Holy Ghost of Poetry. Poetry 
is like a stately flood broadening towards the sunset; 
he who would dam those waters creates stagnation 
and calamity. 

This then is the gravamen of the charge against 
William Morris, as against all medizvalists or classi- 
cists or, if you will, neolithists, soever. Morris 
attempted deliberately to move the fingers, as it were, 
of the clock of poetry to an hour they had told long 
ago. It is not that we would have poets comfortably 
accept their own age as the acme of time; as who 
should say, ‘‘ Here is the most royal of ages—do I not 
inhabit it?” For whenever that age has befallen, be it 
the day of Pericles himself, which was no less obstrep- 
erous with slaves than it was superb with marble, how 
much has there not always been for noble minds to 
grieveon! Yet to recreate for the art of our own age 
the conditions of a buried time is not less than lament- 
able. In art there is only one Golden Age—that which 
has not yet dawned. Let us grant that the Middle 
Ages were such as they were presented by William 
Morris and the obscurantist medizvalists who have fol- 
lowed him. Was not the whole glory of the Middle 
Ages the labour of honest men working out their own 
salvation in terms of the problems their own place and 
time propounded them? Gothic does not stare through 
its innumerable eyes upon Norman nor upon Classic 
perfection. It is implicate in the ecstasy of its own 
curves and arches, unconscious of all beauty save its 
own or, at most, of the colonnades of beeches and the 
vaultings of caves from which its creators drew their 
unconscious inspirations. 

Despite the curious felicity of his phrasing and the 
long mellifluity of his cadences, William Morris was a 
minor poet, as, for all his enormous energies, he was 
minor in all occupations else of the human genius. His 
furniture, his textural designs, his poetry, are even so 
soon a little faded. How shall they fare in a century? 
His book-production is, of course, admirable and cannot 
be bettered easily. But this is less a matter of genius 
than of craft, where no longer the terms ‘‘ minor ”’ 
and “‘ major ’’ in the same sense apply. 


T HE day may come when we shall regard our 


It is in fact because of his enormous energies that 
Morris was minor in each of the individual expressions 
they achieved. It is only the rarest of human giants 
who can undertake more than one art and be great in 
them. Happy the century which produces even one! 
Happier the age in which both Leonardo and Michael 
Angelo drew breath together! A poet of the highest 
order surely must live all his life and each invaluable 
moment of it in a special spiritual relation to the art 
which is himself. He cannot shake himself free from 
its overlordship. It will not relax its grip to allow him 
to play with canvas or marble. But Morris was never 
sufficiently mastered by one art to explore within him- 
self the possibilities of a greatness to be created in that 
art. If he was poet, he was also politician; if weaver 
of tapestries, he was painter, he was business-man, he 
was producer of books. 

He not merely did not attempt to interpret the spirit 
of his age, in the manner in which Chaucer expounded 
the fourteenth century, Shelley the impulse towards 
liberty released upon the world by the French Revolu- 
tion, each creating his own forms and atmosphere. 
Morris turned from the spectacle. of an age in tumult, 
with its inchoate masonry and its cranes swinging into 
place the living rock. It was to the Dark Tower he 
came. It is significant that he should have been so 
largely a translator—the Sagas, Vergil, Homer. So 
long as the greater discovery of matter had been made, 
he was content to follow with his equipment of lovely 
words and metres. It may be objected that such a poet 
as Keats in ‘ Endymion’ and ‘ Hyperion’ or Thompson 
throughout, find their matter created, the one in Greek 
legend, the other in Catholic ritual. Yet they remain 
great poets. For they have made of these old things 
new things, they have brought their gifts of original 
beauty. They have created. William Morris has re- 
created. 

Nor in his prose romances was he content with an 
idiom which could have been written only in his own 
age. In ‘The Roots of the Mountains,’ in ‘ The 
Sundering Flood,’ he invented a language exquisitely 
artificial. So too has Mr. C. M. Doughty in his 
‘Arabia Deserta.’ Yet Mr. Doughty’s writing has a 
breadth and intensity which his highly artificial langu- 
age only constrain into perfect form; he is dealing with 
eternal matters and changeless conditions. Morris is 
telling tales; they are told with the finest art, but they 
are tales of dead lands in a dead tongue. 


THE EVACUATION OF THE PICTURE 
By D. S. 


ATTHEW MARIS* for half his life-time had 

become a legend, a recluse whom no one saw 

but his friend John Swan and his other friend 
and agent, Mr. Van Wisselingh: the small group of 
works that Daniel Cottier had planted out among Scot- 
tish collectors, made up his fame; Henley, a friend of 
one of these and of Cottier, had been his prophet, and 
the fame loomed like a fog-wreath all the greater, be- 
cause he did nothing more. From time to time, indeed, 
Mr. Van Wisselingh, a fine type of dealer who sacri- 
ficed to his admirations, would drag out from the studio 
some adumbration, show it in Brook Street, and call it a 
‘ Bride’; but the ‘ Four Mills,’ the ‘ Outskirts of a 
Town,’ the ‘ Souvenir of Amsterdam,’ the ‘ Mont- 
martre,’ the versions of a ‘ Child with Butterflies,’ the 
so-called ‘ Lady of Shalott,’ the ‘ Girl at the Spinning 
Wheel,’ and a few other things were all that had escaped 
from the painter’s hand. He had been a fellow-pupil 
with Alma Tadema at Antwerp, had drifted to join his 
brother James in Paris in 1869, but was ‘‘ humiliated 
and jarred ’’; had been spirited to London and after 
some fashion employed by Cottier, but irked again by 


*Matthew Maris. By Ernest D. Fridlander. Philip Lee 
Warner and Jonathan Cape. London and Boston. 1921. 
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those restraints had gone into the retreat of first one, 
then of another obscure lodging where he avoided all 
that it is possible in life to avoid. The delicate impulses 
that had stolen a little activity from him were ex- 
hausted: he pottered, indeed, daily over his canvases; 
but the nineteen years in one lodging and eleven in 
another, were spent in obliteration; in rendering fainter 
and murkier the beginnings of a few pictures in his 
stack. One of them, the ‘ Vanished Illusions,’ had be- 
gun to vanish in the early Paris days; it was vanishing 
to the last. After his death a number of those oblitera- 
tions were taken from their long twilight and exposed : 
they should have been sealed up or finally extinguished. 

To the first of the lodgings came a hero worshipper, 
breaking wonderfully through the hedge of inhibitions, 
and thereafter regularly worshipped. Vague himself as 
the master, delightfully warm-hearted and idolatrous, 
he set himself to catalogue even the tiniest part of the 
surroundings and to catch any crumb of wisdom that 
fell from the venerated lips, though the speaker, in his 
progress towards complete exclusion, tended to bar 
wisdom itself, mocking at all analysts as ‘‘wisdomers.”’ 
Only a little compression and development are 
needed to make out of those innocent pages a notable 
fable, a pursuit of the filmy absolute, a dream of paint- 
ing uncontaminated by being looked at or sold or even 
painted, the quest of a mildly dolorous Knight and of 
his Squire. 

It was no comfortable occupation for Mr. Fridlander. 
Matthew Maris held life so much at arm’s length that 
a visitor had need of all his internal warmth. 

The year round his grate was destitute of fire, and through 
all wintry weather he would keep the upper part of his north 
window opened wide, creating thus an atmosphere in which 
his friends, less hardy, sometimes paid dearly, if with willing 
fortitude, for happiness in his society: and sometimes he 
would say with evident enjoyment as icy currents swept about 
the room, how much he liked to feel the free air blowing 
overhead. 

It was one of his ‘‘ refusals ’’ not to sit: he stood up 
for meals and mostly for reading, he knelt on the floor 
t>? paint : there must be no flicker of fire to disturb him, 
no reflection of Jight from the roof, a perfection of still 
and dusky conditions for the picture that was not to 
come. Unhappy in his first quarters, he was incredu- 
lous of finding others and incapable of going to find 
them: indeed he hardly crept out except at nightfall 
to a tobacconist’s, chemist’s, or news-shop. But his 
friends found a propitious haven for him and there was 
a little interval when he was lured to Frithwood House 
by the Van Wisselinghs. Frost went with him. 

Even to this temporary haven of beauty and repose must 
Matthew Maris bring his spartan rule! Well do I remember 
a small tea-party at which, in the absence of his hostess, 
he was presiding genius. It . was very cold, the fire at 
his command had vanished, a window was pitilessly open, and 
the tea to his desire was much too strong—and not without 
difficulty did the spirit’s satisfaction rise above the discomforts 
of the flesh. 

A visitor, secretary of the Bible Society, used a word 
of Greek. ‘‘ Maris, furious, vanished from the room,’’ 
but returned to the window to ask in a loud whisper, 
Have those people gone? ’’ They had not. 

Some idea of the conversation is given. The dis- 
ciple learned how Maris had become embittered in 
Paris, embittered under Cottier, embittered with paint- 
ing for money, embittered fundamentally with painting 
itself, and of course embittered with ‘‘ Nature.’’ 

Deep as had been his love and reverence for Nature—so 
deep that the mere thought of copying in paint fragments of 
her wondrous handiwork at times had been repugnant to him— 
‘ yet he would dwell upon her seeming cruelty 
and often he would ponder and converse upon the strange 
conflict between Nature and the soul of man. ‘‘ Nature never 
ceases to pursue us,’’ he would quote, “‘ until she has made 
us sin. 

The real conflict and root of bitterness was between 
the temporary artist in him and the encroaching upon 
that active element of a gentle, not unhappy Buddhist, 
withdrawn into himself. 

We must not, before this picture of the withdrawing 
soul, forget the exquisite faint impulses that had stolen 
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an expression for themselves, the little salvage he de. 
nounced as ‘‘ pot-boilers.’’ It is a kind of ecto. 
plasm ’’ no doubt, an exhalation from inner i 
ness as removed from outer models as he could cop. 
trive—he hated to have ‘‘ bones ’’ in it—but Nature 
had a little bit of her way, dropped just enough of he, 
grit into the cell of this recalcitrant oyster to furnish a 
few pearls. 

That duly acknowledged, we may admire how Mat. 
thew Maris illustrates for us almost the last gs. 
in “Independent Art,”’ the state of the artist who paints 
‘* only to please himself,’”’ the state of the picture all. 
but evacuated. The artist who works only to please 
himself ceases in the end to please even that one patron, 
In the vigorous days of painting the triangle was solid 
and complete of patron, subject, artist; the patron who 
commissioned a subject from the artist, a subject rich 
in content, with an imperative dogmatic core to it, an 
artist challenged and stimulated to his utmost by the 
thing commanded. With the crumbling of religious be- 
lief and also with the spread of printing the imperative. 
ness of the art declined, but the revived knowledge of 
an older religion enriched subject with not a creed but 
an imagination. Christianity and classic mythology 
alike became romance, and could live for a time by 
their own heat. A King of Spain commissioned the 
‘* poesies ’’ of a Titian. Then romance, with a revival 
here and there in pa‘nting, faded away into the illus- 
tration of books : illustration and portraiture remain to 
us as the only graphic arts that are an honest trade as 
between artist and patron. The rest is private fancy 
indulged on the chance of some other person being 
pleased as well as the producer. The foreground went 
out of painting and the background remained, the land- 
scape that counted for less even than portrait is 
medizval art. Then the subject of landscape went out, 
the place portrayed, to leave us with the: accident of 
light. That, in broad outline, is the history of modern 
painting, only strong individuals resisting, who, like 
thunder, could work up against the wind. The more 
nervous, if gifted beings, a Cézanne and a Maris, re- 
coiled from ‘‘ Nature’’: a Whistler existed on the 
margin of tenuity; Maris disappeared into the mist. 
Then followed, yesterday, a reaction, as faint as the 
movement. Against the art of accident reappeared the 
claim of design. The canvas was bare, subject and 
significance emptied out: it remained to play with the 
geometry of the frame. 

So far has the tide ebbed. 


NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE 


By a WoopMAN 


These sketches, which will appear serially in the SaTuRDAY 
Review, are the work of a farm and forest labourer whose oppor- 
tunities for gaining knowledge since he left school at the age of 
eight have been limited to the world of fields and woods. From 
his own rough notes and with the aid of his wife, who, for- 
tunately, is an excellent penwoman, the fair copy was made by 
him in his scanty leisure; and with the exception of the very 
slightest editorial touches from the friend to whom he first showed 
them they remain as he wrote them. 


IV. An OctosBeR Morn 


HE clock has just struck the hour of 5 a.m. a3 

I slip out of doors for an hour’s observation of 

bird-life, at the sere and yellow leaf. My hiding- 
place was chosen a few days previously, in between a 
double hedge at one side of a newly sown wheatfield. 
As it is some distance from my cottage I must be on 
my way thither before it is daylight. There has been a 
sharp frost during the night and the grass crunches 
and rustles under foot not unlike dead leaves. A wan- 
ing moon high up overhead, casting its soft light over 
all, gives to the immediate surroundings a fairylike 
charm with the hoar frost glistening on every twig like 
countless diamonds. The first signs of the rising sun 
are primroses and red coloured streaks which shoot 
upwards over the pine woods in the east. From my 
hiding-place I have a good view of a small copse, thick 
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— 
ith tall holly bushes, a favourite place for 
This is planted on sloping 
ound which ends in a swamp—the woodcock’s feed- 
ing ground. In winter, when the gales have swept the 
leaves from the surrounding trees under the holly 
bushes, these birds may be seen feeding among them. 
Very handsome they look under the dark holly foliage, 
more so than when hanging in a game larder, for I 
believe, as a taxidermist once told me, that with the 
exception of the kingfisher, birds lose much of that 
peautiful lustre of their plumage when dead. These 
birds always remind me of a great brown moth when 
I see them flying in the moonlight, so flickering is their 
te sun has now climbed above the tree-tops, and 
shows a great fiery red disc amidst clouds of varying 
colours as the sun mounts higher. Not a sound of 
bird-life save the beautiful plaintive call of the plover 
has fallen upon my ears as yet. I know that they are 
on all sides, but they seem to be waiting for the life- 
giving beams of the rising sun to waken them to a day 
of joy or sorrow. Yes, I firmly believe that birds, 
like human beings, have days of joy as well as of sor- 
rows. Watch them, listen to them, as I have done 
at all hours and seasons, and you will find I am not 
mistaken in this. 

The first birds to fly over as I reach my place of con- 
cealment are a pack of skylarks. They settle not more 
than thirty yards from me, and I can see every move- 
ment. Presently one rises from the ground and ascends 
upwards, singing a sweet carol to the rising sun, or 
may we not say, to put the higher creature to shame, to 
Him who giveth them life and enjoyment? One cannot 
but think that only those who have lost their love for 
their Creator’s works, or who have never had their 
souls awakened to appreciate them, will fail to under- 
stand what I mean. Perhaps it is my reward for ad- 
miring the divine handiwork and protecting it at every 
opportunity. While my lark is still singing, ‘‘ At 
Heaven’s gate ’’ as it were, a little wren, just over my 
head, pours forth that cadence of song for which he is 
famed at this time of the year. What life he puts into 
his morning carol; his little body vibrates with every 
note ! 

While I have been watching and listening to this 
little songster a dozen rooks have settled to search for 
any grains of wheat that lie uncovered on the surface 
of the field. Down come some more, in twos, threes, 
and dozens, until there must have been at least a 
hundred. After feeding and quarrelling for a time, 
something startled them, and as they rose between me 
and the sun the metallic hue of their plumage showed, 
as they swerved in their flight, like a blue shining 
streak drawn across a bank of fleecy white clouds. 

A pack of starlings, after wheeling round several 
times, settle right in front of me and chatter and scold 
each other, at the same time rushing and jumping in 
front of one another. One flies up and settles on a 
dead branch of an ash tree hard by. He whistles and 
pipes and flaps his wings, as if it was a spring morn- 
ing instead of autumn. A warning note from one of 
the others causes the whole pack to fly away. 

I am not left long wondering at the cause of this 
quick exit. The harsh laughing notes of six jays sound 
close to me before I am aware of their presence. They 
had come into the hedge where I was concealed, along 
another hedge at the back of me. So quiet do I keep 
that one settles on the bough the starling had so hur- 
tiedly quitted; and a better view of this lovely plum- 
aged bird I had never had before. As he sits there 
preening his brown, sky-blue, velvet-black and glisten- 
ing white feathers, amidst the different vivid colours 
of autumn, I consider that I am amply rewarded for my 
tarly rising by this study of bird-life in its natural sur- 
toundings. After completing his toilet and raising the 
feathers on his head a few times (which were not unlike 
a grey crest) he flies off to join his companions which 
are by this time some distance away. 

No sooner was the last jay clear of the field, than 


down came a host of small birds—sparrows, linnets, 
finches, yellow-hammers, which chatter and hold aerial 
combats, when one seizes a dainty morsel in front of 
the others. These aerial combats generally end when 
one of the fighters flies to the tall hedgerow. A cock 
chaffinch that has just been so engaged, settles on a 
bough close to me. Here is another beautiful study of 
colours lit up by the now well-risen October sun. As I 
admire his lovely plumage I think that in the days to 
come, should he survive the winter, he will finish up 
his song with notes that sound not unlike, ‘‘ Kiss me, 
dear.”’ 

A robin peeps at me with his bright black eyes, and 
gaining confidence settles at my feet to pick up an 
insect. 

A family of ten long-tailed tits pass along the hedge, 
some over me and some at the sides. Two bullfinches, 
six goldfinches, a hedge-sparrow, and four little blue 
tits all pass my hiding-place. Ring-doves, or, as they 
are more commonly called, wood-pigeons, come slant- 
ing down with closed pinions to search for uncovered 
grain. Plovers (or lapwings) wheel backwards and 
forwards, at first in small packs, then the whole unite 
to swerve and tumble in that wild ecstasy of freedom 
known only to wild creatures when enjoying that liberty 
the Creator meant for them. As they manceuvre thus, 
the effect is very beautiful as the cloud they form 
shows, now glistening white and then metallic blue- 
black. 

Right in front of me now are two coveys of part- 
ridges that have just left their roosting-place in the 
adjoining grassfield. Three cock and two hen pheasants 
are ruffling their feathers after coming from the other 
side of the hedge, into the warm rays of the sun. 

Several rabbits are dressing their fur prior to going 
to their holes in the bank. The warning notes of a 
blackbird from the other side of the field causes all 
the small birds to rush helter-skelter among the 
coloured foliage of the hedge. The rabbits are gone 
like a flash, the partridges and pheasants crouch as to 
be almost unnoticeable even by me, who know just 
where they are. 

It is time for me to be going, and as I step out of 
my hiding-place I see the cause of the blackbird’s warn- 
ing. Something flashes past with the speed of an 
arrow, a sparrow-hawk hunting for his breakfast. 

I have seen many harbingers of the dying year in 
just over an hour. But what a bunch of wild flowers 
I could gather as I journey homeward across the oat 
stubble field and down an old lane! Lesser snap- 
dragons, May weed, field scorpion grass, corn mari- 
golds, field scabious, hawkbits, knapweed, wood 
betony, bush-vetch, hedge woundwort, pink-tinted and 
white-flowered yarrow, thistles, honeysuckle and two 
ox-eyed daisies make a splendid nosegay, considering 
it is the 24th of October. Yellow, buff, red, brown, 
and faded green, bedeck the hedgerows and trees. A 
few more frosts and these colours will be at our feet. 
The wind will whistle through the leafless branches, 
like the cordage of a ship, and we shall long for the 
time when the soft winds, showers and glorious sun- 
shine of spring will awaken the dark buds to life once 
more. 


‘ THE ENCHANTED COTTAGE ’ 


By James AGATE 


EADING the notices of the new play at the Duke 
R« York’s Theatre, which Sir Arthur Pinero has 

called ‘‘ a fable,’’ I find that only one critic has 
escaped the Barrie trap and he at cost of considerable 
ingenuity and by way of Matthew Arnold and Shelley. 
This general obsession reminds me how, many years 
ago, a number of earnest young men met to ask each 
other: ‘‘ Is the Theatre Advancing ’’? and how the 
chairman, intervening half-way through the debate, de- 
clared himself ‘‘ sick of this Mr. Shaw ’’ and forbade 
further allusion. Whereupon discussion petered out. 
One may perhaps think that if, on the morning after 
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the production of ‘ The Enchanted Cottage,’ editors 
had proclaimed a taboo of Sir James Barrie, the notices 
would have been singularly curtailed. I imagine, too, 
that Sir Arthur, presuming he reads the papers, may 
have been, shall I say just a little tired of his distin- 
guished confrére and, without qualification, sick of the 
likening. 

To whom, then, shall I compare ‘‘ our foremost play- 
wright ’’ in his latest manner? Shall I compare him 
to his earlier day, remembering the round consola- 
tion the poet tacks on to his ‘‘ every fair from fair some- 
times declines ’’? Nothing it may please this distin- 
guished dramatist to write now can take from him pos- 
session of that fair he owns or deprive him of that 
place in the history of the English theatre which his 
brilliant craftsmanship has won. Unimpressed to-day 
by his skin-deep profligates, sentimental harlots and 
half-willed creatures of emancipation, we must remem- 
ber the date of their appearance. Even if Sir Arthur 
had wanted to tell more than the superficial truth about 
them, were not Clement Scott and all the other watch- 
dogs of social security ready to bark him out of the 
acted theatre as they had tried to do with Ibsen? And 
Sir Arthur did so desperately want to be acted. Per- 
formance was the very breath of his nostrils. Having 
secured by means of the best farces ever written a hear- 
ing and a theatre, he looked round him for passions 
which should be both safe and reasonably real. Re- 
proached with being no conversationalist, a great 
French dramatist replied, ‘‘ Je ne suis pas moins Cor- 
neille!’’ Reproached with being no sociologist, Sir 
Arthur might justly have retorted, ‘‘ I am not the less 
Pinero!’’ Once, in ‘ Mid-Channel,’ he gave the im- 
pression that he was impelled to say something outside 
the theatre and that he sought his beloved boards only 
to give his thought expression. In this latest play I 
have the same feeling. And the thought, I venture to 
say, was not that he could beat another playwright at 
his own game. Pinero keeps his people in their char- 
acters. He does not make a money-lender talk meta- 
physics, and he probably knows better than his critics 
how little abstract is his bent. Life, to him as 
dramatist, has always been an elaborate jig-saw puzzle. 
Life isn’t anything of the sort, but considered in this 
fashion, it has yielded him brilliant patterns. The im- 
pelling notion of the present play is that plain people 
may be beautiful in each other’s eyes. Had this been 
a novel the characters could safely have remained plain. 
On the stage they call for physical change, which may 
only be achieved by fantastic device. And since not 
even Sir James can take out a patent in faery, ‘ The 
Enchanted Cottage’ is not an infringement. It is 
curious that whilst the poetry nearly, or almost nearly, 
comes off, the jig-saw obstinately refuses to do any- 
thing of the sort. Perpend. 

Oliver Bashforth is an officer broken in the war. He 
complains bitterly that he cannot face the women who 
formerly admired his good looks, that in his set none 
will devote herself to a cripple. He adds naively that 
he has eight hundred a year. Recalling the shrivelled 
and twisted spar of human wreckage who, as I passed 
into the theatre, had offered me chocolates, I wanted to 
lead this whining hero past the silent Cenotaph and 
thrust his blind nose into one of those singing posters 
of St. Dunstan’s. I wanted to get the women of his 
class together in the Albert Hall and tell them of that 
French peasant-girl who, promised to a limbless suf- 
ferer, silenced all remonstrances with a steady ‘‘ C’est 
mon homme!’”’ Mr. Nares, you see, was not helpful. 
He acted cleverly and sincerely, but I refused to be- 
lieve him the poltroon of his words. And it was essen- 
tial that I should so believe him. I do not complain 
that the dramatist should insist upon an unsympathetic 
hero. Would that there were more of them. I will 
even, for argument’s sake, pretend that Mr. Nares was 
the cad of Sir Arthur’s hypothesis. I will assume, too, 
that to avoid the ministrations of an unpleasant sister 
who, it is implied, is a second Geraldine Ridgeley, he 
would in real life carry out his plan of marriage with a 


plain girl, and tell her to her face that their union will 
be an act of mutual charity. Here again I am mak; 
a concession. To me Miss Laura Cowie was alwa 
lovely from the moment she stepped on to the stage ; 
fourteenth-century painter would have found his ideal 
Madonna in that vainly-imagined frump. Her spirit 
shone through her. However, I will assume that 
was unpleasing, and I will agree to be interested jn the 
blind fellow who could not see that she was another 
Little Dorrit. 

Now comes the fairy part of it. Laura dreams of a 
gorgeous wedding and a beautiful bride. And lo anq 
behold she is beautiful! That is to say she wears 
blue velvet dinner-gown and does her hair in such 
way that no painter of any century would look at her 
whilst Oliver has straightened out. But for the in. 
credibly botched stage-management at this point, the 
fantasy might, I think, have succeeded. We are sup 
posed to see the wraiths of former lovers going to their 
bridal beds. What we actually see is flesh and blood 
actors turning the stage into an expensive caravan. 
serai of the Italian Lakes during the honeymoon season 
with the band discoursing after-dinner romances and 
colloques sentimentales. Sir Frederick Cowen’s themes 
are of a banality unknown even at Ballad Concerts 
for which his songs would be too good. Imps and 
cherubs appear, but the imps wear false noses as ob 
vious as Loid Arthur Pomeroy’s, and the cherubs have 
evidently popped in from the Hippodrome. Yet this 
scene has the one exquisite line in the play. The girl 
in her dream wedding-gown advances to her dream- 
lover and says, ‘‘ I am ready; you may take me.” | 
can remember no other instance in which Pinero has 
touched both emotion and simplicity. I believe and 
maintain that a gauze curtain and the music of Mr. 
Norman O’Neill would, between them, have done the 
trick. 

In the last act the couple are fain to expose their new- 
found beauty, but lo and behold they are ugly as be- 
fore! Here Sir Arthur, with a laboriousness Sir Mar- 
shall Hall would not scorn, cross-examines the only 
witness to the miracle, who declares that there was never 
any change except in the spirit. Out of charity they mar- 
ried, and the charity which never faileth has led them 
to believe all things unto beauty and will lead them to 
endure all things even unto ugliness. It is to a model 
with a dramatic sense older than Sir James’s that Sir 
Arthur has turned. 

I do not complain, then, of the new armour but of the 
old body. The quartet of ‘‘mortals’’ which fills 
the greater part of the play makes up a lamentable 
crew. They talk persistently, never-endingly, and all 
in that curious lingo compounded of the hairdresser 
and the leader-writer. Do they talk about darning, 
then it becomes ‘‘ the repair of household linen.” The 
characters ‘‘ run on ”’ like Flora or Mrs. Nickleby, but 
alas, without the wit. Not even ever-charming Miss 
Winifred Emery could keep her head above this sorry 
stream; she drowned in floods of the unamusing. 
Mr. O. B. Clarence, as a tame rector, struggled witha 
dreadful figure about an unborn child hovering between 
earth and heaven. One by one do the characters, with 
midwifely insistence, make unbashful play with 
this ornament. Mr. Norman Forbes, in the unfunniest 
part ever devised, was funereal; he had obviously 
given it up. Miss May Whitty was good as she 
always is, and equally good Miss Jean Cadell. I fear 
me lest, with the range of parts at present allowed her, 
the latter actress grow old before her time. 
greatly as I admire her, I should not cast her for the 
Angel of the Annunciation. Let me add that Mr. 
Nicholas Hannen played a blind Major with great 
beauty and feeling. To conclude, little is wrong with 
the poetic side of this play which could not easily be 
righted. The fairies were a success, ‘‘ considering. 
But no amount of reflection will, I am afraid, alter 
view that Sir Arthur’s old mastery of the concrete 
declined ‘‘ by chance or nature’s changing’ course Un 
trimm’d,”’ 
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Letters to the Editor 


i the SATURDAY REVIEW welcomes the free expression 

The of genuine opinion on matters of public in- 

covet although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions 
chemeclves and the manner of their expression. 


ich are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
a cum a more likely to be published than long and 


anonymous communications. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REvVIEw 


IR,—The correspondence in your columns has sub- 
sided indecisively on leadership. Clearly, no man 
dominates, but one must be given power. 

As a layman, I have no exact knowledge of how far 
Mr. Lloyd George helped to ‘* win the war,’’ but I know 
of no other win to his credit. His ‘* threat ’’ to re- 
sign is a poor estimate of the position. After the in- 
numerable promises he has failed to carry out, no one 
believes a word he says. His constituents have 

trated him in Limehouse bronze; but what a dis- 
agreeable compliment to a ‘‘ doer of things.’’ He is 
the most competent exponent of ‘‘ ninepence for four- 
pence ”” that ever humbugged the people. Words, 
words, words, beautiful words. The sequel will be 
oblivion. What a price we pay for talk. 

Again, Sir, where is the man who will restore 
Parliamentary usages to soundness and integrity for 
Conservatism and the country? Let us have a man 
who will keep his word. 

Yours etc., 
W. W. STRAFFORD 

Parkbrooke, Hampton-on-Thames 


A FALSE ANALOGY 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I was amazed to read the paragraph in your 
Notes of the Week in last issue, in which an at- 
tempt is made to compare the action of Mr. Disraeli on 
a certain memorable occasion with that of Mr. Lloyd 
George recently. Nothing could be more ludicrous or 
inappropriate, and the analogy drawn therefrom is as 
false as it is unjust. 

The Treaty of Berlin was the ultimate conclusion of 
a Peace with Honour, whereas the so-called Irish 
Treaty is illusory in its prospects of peace, and was, 
moreover, cradled in dishonour and treachery. No 
greater humiliation to our Empire has ever been con- 
summated by British Ministers than their recent abject 
surrender to rebels and murderers, and it surpasses 
one’s comprehension how the House of Commons could 
have been so easily duped as to have acquiesced in an 
act so disloyal to both their King and their country. 
The standard of public morality in this country must, 
indeed, have greatly deteriorated when our public men 
have fallen to so low a level as to acclaim murderers 
as men of honour. By their wanton betrayal of the 
trust placed in them by the electors in December, 1918, 
the Government have sounded the death knell of the 
British Empirz. 

Yours etc., 
E. JAMEs 


[The analogy drawn is unaffected by the personal 
opinions of our correspondent as to the respective 
merits of the two Treaties. The only point made 
was as to whether or not, from a tactical point of 
view, the Treaties could have been good electioneer- 
ing material. Whatever opinions our correspondent 
may have as to the iniquities of the Treaty and its 
possible results, he cannot deny that it was acclaimed 
throughout the Empire as a great achievement and 
would have influenced votes. If he will read the 


Note he will see that this was the point made.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


DIRTY WORK’ 
To the Editor of the SarurpAay REVIEW 


SIR,—Two of your correspondents in your last issue 
insist that the modern woman writer errs, if she errs 
at all, because she is earnestly searching for truth, pull- 
ing up blinds, letting in the air and morally spring- 
cleaning. One of them adds that if women discover 
that various unpleasant things occur they are not only 
free to describe them, but ‘‘ justified ’’’ in doing so. 
But are they justified? In a period of nervous re- 
action and relaxed morality such as invariably follows 
a great war, is any one justified in devoting her talents, 
such as they are, to writing books solely about the most 
decadent side of life? And are not pig-styes and cess- 
pools better aired and ventilated by trained scavengers 
than by venturesome amateurs ? 

One lady writes that sincerity is all that matters. 
It is true that truth and sincerity are essential to art; 
but truth and sincerity alone do not make a work of 
art. In ‘ I Have Only Myself to Blame,’ a series of 
neurotic and egotistical women are pictured. They 
appear to the ordinary reader to be uninteresting and 
unnatural individuals; but if such people do exist and 
if they are drawn here with sincerity and truth—which 
is not self-evident—the question remains whether such 
displeasing characters are worth describing. | Many 
people were very much upset by war bread, but a 
truthful and sincere account of their unpleasant symp- 
toms would not necessarily be a work of art, though it 
might conceivably be of use, if made by a trained ob- 
server, to the medical profession. I do not agree with 
the assertion that the extracts given by your reviewer 
are less ‘‘ dirty ’’ than many passages in the so-called 
passionate books of earlier women writers; these may 
have exalted passion unduly, they may even have ex- 
cited sex-feeling, but their treatment was neither dis- 
gusting nor indecent. Passion must always exist, and it 
is surely better to exaggerate its beauty than to 
emphasize its ugliness. 

Yours etc., 


Ladies’ Atheneum Club, EveLyN WHITE 


To the Editor of the SaruRpAyY REVIEW 


SIR,—It may be worth while to explain to all whom 
it may concern, including your correspondents Vera 
and Ida A. R. Wylie, that the protests against a cer- 
tain type of novel (apparently much read and delighted 
in by a certain type of ‘‘ new woman ”’), are protests 
such as might be raised against the persistent main- 
tenance of a muck heap in the back yard of a house in 
a crowded area; it is not only unhealthy for its owners, 
but may spread infection far and near. Old-fashioned 
folk, who to the ‘‘ emancipated ’’ woman of the passing 
moment appear as fools or hypocrites, are only seeking 
to avoid the necessity for bracketing the ‘‘ modern ”’ 
woman with the muddy-minded youngster who 
chronicles his discoveries in sexual matters on the walls 
of his neighbour’s garden—he defaces the wall, the 
“* modern ’’ woman defiles the press. 

The really funny thing about the ‘‘ new woman ”’ is 
that she is continually proclaiming her ignorance of 
life, shall we say two generations ago, either because 
she doesn’t know who her grandmother was, or be- 
cause her knowledge of the past is confined to a carica- 
ture of that much-maligned period. May I assure your 
correspondents that our grandmothers were by no 
means ignorant of the facts of life, but they would not 
therefore have felt it necessary or desirable to discuss 
such matters in general conversation or to circulate 
them urbi et orbi in the form of a book. The truth is 
our ‘‘ new woman ”’ is a fraud, she is not ‘‘ new ”’ at 
all; in all ages there have been women differentiated 
from their surroundings by a certain ‘‘ freedom,’’ and 
sometimes licentiousness. Witness a writer named 
Margaret, of whom your correspondents may have 
heard; and as for ability, the women of the past were 
in no necessity to advertise their genius : it was obvious, 
without being obtrusive, and needed no bush. 
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If, as your correspondent Vera suggests, woman 
is searching for truth, then if instead of making such a 
pother about her inquisitiveness, and clamouring to an 
uninterested world to admire her performance, she 
would take some notice of the experience of the past, 
she would save herself from an unpleasant, ridiculous 
position, and her neighbours from considerable incon- 
venience. After all, it is worth while to remember 
that ‘‘ those things which proceed out of the mouth 
come forth from the heart; and they defile the man. 
For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blas- 
phemies : these are the things which defile a man ”’ (a 
very fair inventory of the stock-in-trade of the ‘‘ nasty’’ 
novelist). And the mouths, or rather the pens, of cer- 
tain writers are to-day exercising a disastrous influence 
on the minds of the present generation, till one is in- 
clined to remember another reference dealing with 
offences, and millstones, and drownings in the depths 
of the sea. 

Yours etc., 


Malvern Wells PHILIPPIANS Iv. 8 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I have read with interest the letters of your 
two correspondents Vera and Miss Ida A. R. 
Wylie. Their defence of Princess Bibesco and other 
modern woman writers seems to be, in the main, the 
same, namely, that it is a desire for truth which is at 
the back of the modern woman writer’s mind. Now 
as my mere male mind has understood your review of 
Princess Bibesco’s book and your attack not only on it 
but on similar works, it was on the ground of taste 
that the attack was made. Viewed in this light the 
defence of your two correspondents becomes rather 
amusing. They both seem to make the same assump- 
tion, that the dirty aspects of human relations have 
more to do with truth than those which are not so. 
But why should this assumption be made at all? Your 
correspondent Miss Wylie seems very confident that 
your reviewer properly belongs to the Victorian 
period. This gibe, though no argument, is doubtless 
intended to discredit his point of view. Again, sup- 
posing it were true, what ground has Miss Wylie for 
her second assumption, that the Victorians are so 
utterly wrong and our own generation so completely 
right? But as it always appears so to a certain type 
of mind, until a new generation arises, we can let that 
pass. I would also add that for one who seems to 
pride herself on this quality of being modern, Miss 
Wylie’s views on the question of what is realism in 
writing seem slightly antediluvian. ‘‘ After all, 
novelists do not make life, they reflect it, and it is their 
business to reflect it honestly.’” How delicious is the 
assumption that ‘‘ honestly ’’ is equivalent to a selec- 
tion of the dirty details of life. When this subject began 
to be discussed, this may have been believed in some 
quarters, but I had imagined that on account of its 
innate crudeness it had hardly survived where writing 
is recognized as an art and not a trade. 

Yours etc., 
PETER 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Your reviewer’s article, entitled ‘ Dirty 
Work,’ seems to have roused two champions of the 
realistic splashy present-day novel. These letters of 
Vera and Miss Wylie are really quite delightful; 
they put me in good humour to the end of a day. Their 
distinctive charm as feminine epistles lay in their en- 
deavour flippantly to ridicule your reviewer, while they 
avoided the real seriousness of the complaint and 
merely succeeded in restating some frivolous, tasteless, 
matters of life that should be shunned by the artist. 
No true artist grovels amongst the sordid realities of 
life, recording indiscriminately without selecting. All 
art, even the most real, if it is to be of value, must have 


For my part I am a little weary of the ‘‘ women jp. 
tellectuals ’’ who smoke, drink, say ‘‘ damn,” and 
pertinent about things they ought not to mention, 
simple fact is that these things, when they are habj 
do not become a woman, and as in fiction I often turn 
with relief from many trashy and so-called true novels 
of the day to the Victorian, so I often sigh for the Vic. 
torian lady who has restraint coupled with charm, 
Women of the day enjoy sorrowing for their Victorian 
grandmothers; they pity them for their lack of “ free. 
dom.’’ But freedom is only valuable when the pos. 
sessor can use it discreetly, otherwise it becomes q 
curse. 

I was astonished at the following remark of Vera: 
‘* Woman is not very concerned with ideals at the 
moment; she is searching for truth.’”” But surely the 
greatest ideal of human endeavour is the search for 
truth; and when it ceases to be regarded in that ]j 
it becomes impudent and idle curiosity, which is re. 
sponsible for all the mischief. 

And do these women intellectuals behave so because 
they are looking for truth, because they want to know 
what a less audacious manner would conceal? I doubt 
it; I think it is merely the masculine tendencies result. 
ing from the realization of their more important posi- 
tion in public life; it is an undesirable legacy of the 
war. If they are wise and value true happiness they 
will sink back to Victorianism and wonder why they 
ever thought of such strange matters as entering 
Parliament, figuring in public life and sacrificing their 
charm to assume the masculine habits of man. The 
power and function of woman is in the home, and it is 
in this way, and this way only, that she will help to 
make a nation great. 

Yours etc., 
ARNOLD WHiITTICK 

South Norwood, S.E. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAY REVIEW 


SIR,—A young woman, whose name is unknown ex- 
cept perhaps to a small but much advertised set in 
London, has apparently written a vulgar and indecent 
little book. 

This is of very small consequence to the majority of 
our population, who, in spite of the inevitable brutaliza- 
tion which follows a great war, still have a preference 
for more cheerful literature. What is of consequence 
is that the Press—which really does influence people— 
should either praise this book as ‘‘ brilliant,’’ ‘* witty” 
or ‘‘ outspoken,’’ or else, by some extraordinary pro- 
cess of reasoning, turn round, like your reviewer, and 
blame ‘‘ Women’s Emancipation ’’ for this unpleasart 
but unimportant outpouring of one individual’s beastly 
vacuity, and incidentally for all the unpleasant novels 
written by women recently ! 

Indecent literature is surely not more commonly 
the work of women than of men. We are 
passing through a period of craving for ugl- 
ness in art of every kind—one has only to con- 
sider the extremely indecent old opera which has at- 
tracted large audiences for an unprecedented run, to 
realize the depths of atavism to which we have sunk. 
But ‘‘ emancipated women ”’ are not to be held respon- 
sible. The women who really matter are working for 
their emancipation from ignorance, from weakness, and 
from all those failings which result from generations 
of lack of education in its widest sense. Most sane 
women to-day realize that the confusion of transient 
animal passion (which looms so large in the present 
flood of unpleasant books by both sexes) with the 
human love which endures and sanctifies normal mar- 
ried life, is one of the greatest causes of misery to both 
men and wonten. They also are beginning to realize 
the biological danger to the race of anything which 
tends to lower the moral standard of women to that 
which has hitherto been accepted for men. 

Yours etc., 
ERNESTINE MILLS 


a strain of idealism refining any coarse material. 


St. Mary Abbot’s Terrace, W. 
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‘ AN OBSESSION OF ENGLISH OPERA’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—Mr. Baughan in your columns calls attention 
to the inadequacies of English poetic drama for the 
es of opera. While agreeing with him, might I 
suggest one great poem, * The Dynasts,’ which appears 
to be awaiting a musician worthy to make it what it 
should be—an opera with a central theme? Personally 
I never can open ‘ The Dynasts ’ without hearing the 
drums and trumpets of some splendid spiritual over- 
ture. The need for music applies equally to the celestial 
machinery, as when the Spirits look down on the 
British transports crossing to Spain: 
With Torrens, Ferguson and Fane, 
And majors, captains, clerks, intrain, 
And those grim needs that appertain— 
The surgeons—not a few! 
and to the songs: ‘ When we lay where Budmouth 
Beach Is,’ or ‘ We be the King’s men hale and hearty ’ 
—excellent opportunities for Mozartian relief. 

The difficulty here is to find an English composer 
equal to so stupendous a task. There is Elgar of 
course : there is Vaughan Williams, but neither of these 
great men seems capable of the work, which needs the 
majesty of Wagner, the philosophy of Beethoven and 
the sheer music of Bach. 

Will no one rise to the task? Perhaps some child 
unconsciously imbibing wisdom from the SaTuRDAY 
Review at its father’s knee. The present writer can 
do nothing, his musical technique being limited to 
piano performance with one finger. He is, Sir, 

Yours etc., 
ARTHUR BRYANT 

Junior Atheneum Club 


DEATH BY MISADVENTURE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviIEw 


SIR,—Up to a point I agree with Mr. Blathwayt 
that pedestrians suffer a great deal at the hands of 
motorists, and nobody deplores more than I the way in 
which so many of my fellow-motorists drive as though 
the road were made for them, and them only. 

I do feel, though, that his indictment is rather too 
severe. Personally, I do not think that he is justified 
in speaking of the ‘‘ awful slaughter of human beings 
by motor cars.’’ I hope and honestly believe that it is 
not as bad as all that. His letter is sufficiently one- 
sided to suggest, rightly or wrongly, that he is not a 
motorist. Being myself both a pedestrian and a 
motorist, I see the matter from both points of view. 
While admitting that motorists are often to blame, I 
must say that pedestrians are sometimes amazingly 
careless, and when driving through towns I have fre- 
quently escaped an accident only by driving slowly. 
How often does someone start to cross a street without 
first making sure that the way is clear! Another 
common fault is to step off the pavement with one’s 
back to approaching traffic (I should like to emphasize 
here the stupidity of the custom which leads us to walk 
on the right hand side of the pavement, so that those 
on the outside have their backs to the traffic). Again, 
one often meets several people walking abreast in the 
road, and this is not conducive to the greatest safety, 
especially if it is at a corner. I wonder if it has oc- 
curred to Mr. Blathwayt that they are often responsible 
for accidents to themselves, to other pedestrians and to 
motorists, through the latter swerving to avoid them? 

The next statement over which I would cross swords, 
or pens, with Mr. Blathwayt, is that ‘‘ pedestrians out- 
number motorists by seventy to ninety-five per cent.’’ 
This may be their correct proportion to motor owners, 
but surely not to motorists in the wider sense of the 
word. Apart from private cars, what about motor- 
buses and charabancs, and motor-cyclists? It is un- 
fair, therefore, to suggest that pedestrians ‘‘ allow 
themselves to be killed and maimed in order that a 
small majority should enjoy themselves, or get gain.” 


May I say, Sir, in conclusion, that I endorse every 
word of Mr. Blathwayt’s about ‘‘road hogs’’? No- 
thing is more revolting to me than this class of motorist, 
and I would welcome its extinction. 

Yours etc., 
STAFFORD BouRNE 

Garston Manor, Nr. Watford 


FRENCH JOURNALISM 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I have no wish whatever to quarrel with Mr. 
Lengleys on the subject of French or Franco-British 
journalism. My letter of January 31 was motived by 
some perhaps unusually vigorous remarks in Le Matin, 
written at a moment when Anglo-French relations were 
particularly strained. The tone of the French Press 
towards this country has been at all times since the 
Peace Treaty directly proportional to the intensity of 
our political differences, and if at times of détente its 
criticisms are often hasty and impetuous, it is justice to 
say that during times of entente it is ever ready to 
adopt a more friendly spirit. Unfortunately our dif- 
ferences have largely overshadowed our agreements, 
and after having passed the last two years in France 
I am convinced that nothing has so materially con- 
tributed towards the lack of cordiality felt by a large 
mass of the French people towards ourselves, as the 
views expressed in French popular journalism. 

That there is a section of our own Press which has 
adopted an attitude calculated to foster this feeling 
has been amply shown by Mr. Lengleys, and the fact 
is more than regrettable, but this section is one with a 
relatively small weekly circulation (if we exclude the 
Manchester Guardian) confined to a class of readers 
who form their opinions only on proper reflection and 
investigation. French public opinion has been brought 
to its present condition by the popular daily Press, 
which is read by all classes, and its views are still ac- 
cepted generally and are believed to portray matters as 
they really are, and it is this which constitutes to-day a 
dominant difference between the French Press and our 
own. 

Yours etc., 
A. J. R. Fraser Tayior 

57, Effingham Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol 


A PROPOSED SOLUTION FOR IRELAND 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—May I suggest that the British Government, 
the Provisional Government for the South of Ireland, 
and the Ulster Government, give simultaneous orders 
that all arms of every kind be at once given up—or 
better still thrown into the sea? 

Any person found in possession of arms after the 
decree would be guilty of the death penalty. Were 
this done at once I verily believe we should soon have 
peace in Ireland. Would it not be worth while, any- 
how, trying the experiment for, say, three years? 

Yours etc., 
tey S. A. Cossy, 
Capt. 
Stradbally Hall, Queen’s County 


‘THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND THE TEACHER’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 

SIR,—May I claim the privilege of making a short 
statement in reply to the notice of my book ‘ The New 
Psychology and the Teacher’ which appeared in a recent 
issue? Is it asking too much to demand that the 
reviewer should read through the book in question? 
When he has done this, I shall be glad if he will give 
me any quotation from it in support of his extraordinary 
statement that I ‘‘ find the suggestion that you are not 
ill when you are, wholly bad in the case of the Christian 
Scientist, but quite defensible in the hands of the trained 
psychoanalyst.” 

It is maintained that my treatment of dream inter- 
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pretation suggests that it is becoming a simple matter 
of applying a dictionary of symbols. For the benefit of 
the simple-minded I had been at pains to explain and 
reiterate that dream symbolism is neither simple nor 
stereotyped, and that though valuable results have been 
obtained, there is no place for dogmatic certainty. (See 
pages 175, 178, 180, 181, 182.) Other points of criti- 
cism in the review need not be discussed. Some people 
would consider them to be in bad taste. 
Yours etc., . 
H. Cricuton MILLER 
146, Harley Street, W. 


WORN-OUT HORSES 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 


SIR,—The Board of Agriculture having announced 
that the Worn-out Horse Traffic is at an end, we are 
compelled by the facts constantly brought to our notice 
to ask: When is a horse ‘‘ worn-out’’? Not, ap- 
parently, so long as he can put one foot before the other, 
or until he actually drops through starvation or disease. 

Such elastic terms as ‘‘ worn-out ’’ and ‘‘ unneces- 
sary suffering ’’ have been stretched to cover a multi- 
tude of iniquities that will continue until a prohibitive 
tax be imposed. 

Yours etc., 
M. K. MatTrTrHeEw, 
Hon. Sec., The National Equine Defence League 
27, Beaconsfield Road, London, N.11 


Verse 
STRAWS 


HEN the straws by the kerb-stone lie all the one 
way 
You know very well what the log-books will say— 
Hard winds in the Channel from Falmouth to Deal, 
And tankers that ache through their coatings of steel; 


Wind East by North-East blowing sleet on the brine, 
Slow tankers in travail from Humber to Tyne, 

And captains that swear by the Lord they’d give thanks 
For a barge out of Runcorn untroubled of tanks. 


When with straws that are woven and ribboned you 
make 

A screen for your head lest your eyeballs should ache, 

You know very well what the log-books reveal— 

Blue water as smooth as the back of a seal, 


And sun-mellowed captains who now seem to draw 
All the sweetness of life through the stem of a straw, 
Slowly sipping and sorry for all the poor souls 

That sail between tow-paths and telegraph-poles. 


When the straws from the nose-bags slide over the 
roofs 

You know there is thunder and dust of sea-hoofs 

From numberless nags that come cantering down, 

And challenge the tankers to ride them or drown; 


Then captains grow testy and cannot sit still 

As they dive to the hollow or leap to the hill, 

And swear if they hadn’t been fools they’d have stayed 
To serve out the rum in a bar at Port Said. 


When the straws are upright and a-rustle in rows, 
You know very well what the log-books disclose— 
Wide waters all smooth and wide heavens all dumb, 
And captains whose lives are all honey and rum; 


For, filling their glass till they’re half over-seas, 
The tanker runs on while they lie at their ease, 
Full of pity for all the poor lads with no sand, 

The limpets that hold on the fringe of the land. 


WitrFrip THORLEY 


11 March 1922 


Reviews 


Note.—A great many Publishers hawe written us re. 
garding our note last week on the sending out of 
books for review, expressing agreement with ang 
approval of our protest. Most of them, however 
seem to have missed the point. They refer to the 
practice of certain papers which print reviews of 
books before the day of publication. It was not this 
practice, which we entirely agree in condemning, byt 
which we trust is rare, that we referred to. The in. 
stances of which we complained were of books 
reviewed quite properly on the day of publication, but 
of which copies did not reach us until long after that 
day. It is the practice of most reputable firms to 
send out books to all the London papers simultane. 
ously; but in the cases to which we referred this very 
proper custom had clearly not been observed. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PATRON 


The Life of Henry, Third Earl of Southampton, 
By Charlotte Carmichael Stopes. Cambridge 
University Press. 42s. net. 


‘ts three hundred years which have clapsed since 
Shakespeare’s death, and the incalculable industry 
with which Shakespearians have occupied most of 
them, make the hope of any further direct light upon 
the poet desultory and wan. To so startling a scholar 
as Dr. Alois Brandl, of Berlin, the discovery may be 
left of such a marvel as was recently announced... 
those “‘ two boxes of Shakespeare’s plays, including 
manuscripts composed during the retirement at Strat- 
ford, which fell into the hands of a Warwick baker and 
were then destroyed by fire.’ From the more cautious 
if not less learned pen of Mrs. Charlotte Stopes we can 
expect that amplification and illumination of Shake- 
speare’s background of which she has already given us 
several brilliant examples, in her ‘ Burbage and Shake- 
speare’s Stage,’ her ‘ Shakespeare’s Environment,’ 
and now once more in her biography of Henry 
Wriothesley, Third Earl of Southampton. 

It is perhaps the finest tribute that can be paid to her 
present achievement that, approached as it will no 
doubt be by many readers purely for its relevances to 
the poet, their interest in the earl himself will be so 
awakened as to carry them absorbedly through the 
great stretches of his life in which Shakespeare played 
no part. It is true that our interest in Southampton 
hardly needed the goad supplied by the industrious 
Herr Alvor, who, in ‘Das Neue _ Shakespeare 
Evangelium,’ attempted to prove that Southampton 
was not merely the patron of Shakespeare but actually 
wrote his tragedies for him. An even casual reading 
of Mrs. Stopes’s volume will encourage us to adapt 
Spedding’s famous dictum to the conclusions of both 
Herr Alvor and his fantastic parodist, Mr. Looney: 
‘‘ If Shakespeare did not write Shakespeare, it was, 
at all events, not the Earl of Southampton; at all events, 
not the Earl of Oxford.’’ Southampton, as we have 
said, needs no such recommendation. For it was to 
him that Nash dedicated his ‘ Unfortunate Traveller,’ a 
book whose importance as a main precursor of the 
English novel has as yet been insufficiently appreciated. 
To him are addressed the carefully modulated dedica- 
tions of ‘ Venus and Adonis’ and ‘ The Rape of 
Lucrece.’ And it is the very pitch and nature of these 
modulations that Mrs. Stopes cunningly dwells on to 
confirm the contention first made by Nathan Drake a 
century ago, that Southampton and the ‘‘ Young Man” 
of the Sonnets are identical. : 

We should have liked to see Mrs. Stopes dealing in 
more explicit fashion with Mr. William Archer’s well- 
known Fortnightly article, ‘ The Case Against South- 
ampton.’ Yet we feel that even the most inveterate 
opponent of Southampton will agree that the case for 
Pembroke is now definitely put out of court. ‘“‘ Pem- 
broke,’ summarizes Mrs. Stopes, ‘‘ was not the sole 
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of his great house, as he had both a father and a 
brother; he was not fair, but dark, and he never wore 
jong curling locks.’’ And as if mutely to claim the 
honour of this friendship with Shakespeare, the por- 
trait of the young Southampton at Welbeck Abbey 
rises to confront us. He is in a suit of white with 
armour, his long auburn locks flung almost audaciously 
over his shoulder and across his breast. It should be 
remembered that Southampton, a self-willed young 
man in fashion as in politics, wore his hair long in 

ition to the custom of the Court. It was an imita- 
tion, it would seem, of the Earl of Cumberland, whose 
career the young Earl was ambitious of pursuing, as 
much at his hairdresser’s as on the high seas. Such 
an eccentricity would be endured only in a Southamp- 
ton. It is credible that Elizabeth’s persistent dislike 
of Southampton was based upon just such a trivial 
defiance of her Court’s punctilio. At all events it 
provides an argument against Mr. Chambers’s sugges- 
tion that the Young Man “‘ is likely, even if above 
Shakespeare’s own rank, to have been somewhat 
nearer that rank than a great earl; some young gentle- 
man, for example, of such a family as the Sidneys, or 
as the Walsinghams of Chislehurst.’’ For the scion 
of a lesser house would not have dared the picturesque 
irregularity which consorted so well with the friend of 
common poets, the organizer of undergraduate larks at 
Gray’s Inn, the principal in the first recorded ‘‘ breach 
of promise ’’ case, and the headstrong young gentle- 
man who, ‘‘ fynding Mr. Willoughby between the 
Tennis Court Wall and the Garden, struck him, and 
Willoughby pulled off some of his locks.”’ 

It is a further argument in favour of Southampton 
that the Hellenic convention of surrounding a young 
man with tributes to his beauty, that convention 
which, passing from Italy to England, was most com- 
pletely expounded by Richard Barnfield and most sin- 
cerely in the Sonnets themselves, had already been 
applied to the young Earl. In a Latin poem, for 
instance, by Philip Stringer, commemorating the visit 
of Elizabeth and a retinue of nobles to Oxford in 
1592, ‘‘ Southampton blazons as a great hero. No 
youth there present was more beautiful or more bril- 
liant in the learned arts than this young prince of 
Hampshire, although his face was yet scarcely adorned 
by a tender down.”’ 

One result at least which Mrs. Stopes’s volume is 
bound to achieve is the readjustment of the popular per- 
spective in regard to Sir Walter Raleigh and the Earl of 
Essex. It is a process by which Essex has much to gain 
and, confess it regretfully though we may, Raleigh has 
much to lose. The impartiality of the author cannot be 
called in question. Although Southampton is her 
hero, she does not scruple to show him blunting his 
finer edges as the years advance. As a young man he 
could not induce himself to pour into Elizabeth’s ears 
the flatteries she so imperiously demanded. In his 
middle age he did not hesitate to substitute James’s 
religion for his own, with the declaration that ‘‘ God 
had touched his heart and the example of the King 
had more weight with him than the disputes of 
theologians.’’ His demeanour at the trial which fol- 
lowed the Essex conspiracy was hardly worthy of the 
friend whom he had loved so unswervingly from his 
seventeenth year. ‘‘ Methought he was somewhat too 
lowe and submisse,’? wrote Chamberlain, ‘‘ and 
seemed too loth to die before a prowde enemie.’’ 
Raleigh certainly behaved during this period, and 
later, in a manner highly prejudicial to the Raleigh 
legend. As a lampoon of the day hit the matter off 
cruelly : 

Rawleigh doth time bestride 
He sits twixt winde and tide, 


Yet uppe hill hee cannot ride 
For all his bloodie pride. 


And the true hero of this volume seems frequently to 
be, not Southampton, but Essex. At once the beloved 
and the victim of Elizabeth, his execution was the end 
of her glories. Mrs. Stopes states this book to be “‘a 


plain blunt tale . . necessary to help forward the 
writing of the life of the Earl of Essex.’’ Her book 
is of course much more. It is worthy of the best tradi- 
tions of Shakespearian scholarship. But her present 
success only emboldens us to the hope that she herself 
will be the biographer of that ill-starred nobleman of 
whom Camden wrote, in the accents of a Greek 
epigram, ‘‘ No man was more ambitious of glory by 
virtue, no man more careless of all things else.”’ 


TROPICAL AFRICA 


The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa. By 
Sir F. D. Lugard. Blackwood. £2 2s. net. 


DMIRABLY arranged and lucidly written, this 

wise and weighty book is a contribution of per- 
manent value to the understanding of British Tropical 
Africa, geographically, historically and racially, as well 
as of the manner in which the vast regions included in 
that area are governed and administered by the men on 
the spot and the Colonial Office. It treats of the im- 
portant problems in connexion with these territories 
which still remain to be solved, and it also deals with the 
much smaller, but nevertheless very thorny, questions 
that beset the path of local political officers, particularly 
at the beginning of their official life. Of all these matters, 
whether big or little, Sir Frederick Lugard writes with 
a fulness of knowledge and a ripeness of experience 
such as are possessed by hardly another man in the 
Empire. He holds a record of Imperial service that 
extended over forty years—partly as a soldier, in the 
early days of his career, in India, the Sudan and Burma, 
but more especially, in its later stages, as an adminis- 
trator and governor of the peoples and lands of Uganda 
and, most of all, of Nigeria. He did there a great and 
memorable work for England and for Nigeria itself, and 
it may be said with much point that this book, which 
is an outcome of that work, supplements and in a 
measure completes it. 

Perhaps the title of the book is a little puzzling until 
it is realized that the expression ‘‘ Dual Mandate’’ has 
nothing to do with such mandates as were conferred on 
Britain under the Peace Treaties with respect to cer- 
tain parts of Africa formerly in the hands of Germany, 
but is used to indicate the double réle the British have 
played and continue to play in the development of semi- 
civilized and savage countries ‘‘ for the benefit of their 
inhabitants and the general welfare of mankind.’’ This 
quotation, which is taken from a speech of the King, 
also appears on the title page, and its two-fold refer- 
ence suggests what Sir Frederick meant by Dual Man- 
date. This train of thought runs throughout the 
volume, at the close of which it is pointed out, in a 
striking sentence, that just as Roman imperialism laid 
the foundations of modern civilization, and led the wild 
barbarians of the British Isles along the path of pro- 
gress, so in Africa to-day the British are repaying the 
debt, and ‘‘ bringing to the dark places of the earth, 
the abode of barbarism and cruelty, the torch of culture 
and progress, while ministering to the material needs 
of their own civilization.’’ Sir Frederick firmly be- 
lieves that it is the genius of the British to colonize, 
to trade and to govern, and while admitting that 
British methods have not in every case produced ideal 
results, he is profoundly convinced that British rule 
has promoted the happiness and welfare of the primi- 
tive races. And he speaks with the authority of one 
who has seen this mission being carried on day by day. 
Further, he thinks it of great moment that the British 
democracy, in the changing conditions of the time, 
should understand the relation which the overseas de- 
pendencies bear to the economic well-being of Eng- 
land—how vital to her industrial life are the products 
of the tropics and its markets for her manufactures, 
as this book of his clearly shows. 

Sir Frederick divides his book into two parts. The 
first is entitled ‘ Europe and Tropical Africa,’ is con- 
cerned with the acquisition of the British African 
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Tropics, their status and condition, and the principles 
governing their control, describes their peoples, and 
discusses some general principles and the machinery 
of administration. It goes on to consider the con- 
sistent complaint for many years that the Colonial 
Office needs reform and adaptation to the times, finds 
the complaint is not without justification, and offers 
various suggestions for improvement, among them 
being the creation of an African Council for Tropical 
Africa (defined as the area lying between the Union in 
the south and Egypt in the north) under a permanent 
Under-Secretary for the African dependencies. Sir 
Frederick considers that local Governors should be en- 
trusted with wider powers than they have, and he notes 
that when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was Colonial Secre- 
tary and acted on this principle he earned for himself 
a devotion which no other has enjoyed in like degree, 
the result being that great progress in the Colonies was 
achieved during his tenure of office. Though our 
bureaucracy is so heavily entrenched, we hope that in 
this matter Sir Frederick may be pushing at an open 
door. To trust the man on the spot is generally re- 
garded, and rightly so, as the best course. Sir 
Frederick thinks that the Crown colonies and the pro- 
tectorates should have ‘‘ some representation ’’ on Im- 
perial Conferences. And why not? 

The second and longer part of the volume is entitled 
‘ Special Problems.’ It has a good deal to say on the 
various methods of ruling native races, and favourably 
compares British with other methods. It enlarges on 
the difficult questions raised by taxation, land tenure 
and transfer, education and justice, and states how 
they are being or are in process of being solved. It 
also considers the questions arising out of trade, trans- 
port and economic development, and gives incidentally 
much information on these subjects. It throws light on 
many other doubtful or contentious matters. We note 
that Sir Frederick, after considering from all points of 
view the question of the introduction of Indians into 
British Tropical Africa, is not in favour of it. He is 
no absurd and preposterous idealist, and his book is 
very sane and sound. 


POETRY AND RECITATION 


More Songs of the Glens of Antrim. By Moira 
O’Neill. Blackwood. 5s. 6d. net. 

Rovings. Sea Songs and Ballads. By C. Fox 
Smith. Mathews. 6s. net. 

Songs of the Open. By Teresa Hooley. Cape. 
2s. 6d. net. 


HEORETICIANS who maintain that recitation is 

the final test of poetry are produced by every gen- 
eration of poets. Mr. Yeats, in both precept and ex- 
ample, is so musical an exponent of that theory as 
almost to convert counter-argument into discord. It is 
true that the theory has the support of historical 
origins. There was a time when poetry must be recit- 
able or must die. This truth must no more disconcert 
us than the reflection that ecclesiastical requirement was 
once the primary circumstance of painting. Painting 
was to widen towards Rubens as poetry towards Brown- 
ing. But the main disproof of the recitational theory 
is negative rather than positive. It may be a question 
of taste whether the heard melodies of poetry are sweet, 
but, unheard, are sweeter. But empirically there is no 
doubt at all that when verses are indeed recitable their 
connection with poetry is at most incidental. Their 
recitability depends upon other qualities than the poetic. 
In various degrees the three volumes before us illus- 
trate this contention, as the verses of Mr. Alfred Noyes 
illustrate it most completely. Only Miss Moira 
O’Neill’s volume communicates, and not frequently, the 
thrill of poetry. Yet all three will provide amateur 


reciters with material for successful Sunday afternoons. 
We regret that Miss O’Neill has lost most of the 
faculty which made her earlier ‘ Songs of the Glens of 


Antrim ’ so winsome, and sometimes so heartbreakj 
though always less adapted than their successors to 
platform-purposes. No more in Loughareema 

Ould herons go afishin’ there 

An’ sea-gulls all together 

Float roun’ the one green island 

On the fairy lough asleep. 
There is little of her former diversity of method and 
cadence. She is content with those long loping rhythms 
which the amateur loves to roll and prolong over the 
lulled ears of his audience. The poems have swollen to 
the length required by an item in a concert programme 
But where the muse of Miss O’Neill treads the low hills 
of her own countryside and roams beside its dark 
waters, she is always simple and melodious. When she 
moves from Antrim to North-West Canada, she be. 
comes mechanical with the crisp curious hardness 
which seems to be the blight of all Colonial poetry from 
Adam Lindsay Gordon to Mr. Holdsworth Allen. . , 


The water-springs in the coulées are sleeping a frozen sleep ; 


The sun-dogs glimmer for a storm; how long can winter keep? 


We are a long way wandered from ‘ Corrymeela ’ and 
‘ A Song of Glenann.’ 

The hornpipes of Miss Fox Smith, whose ‘ Songs 
and Chanties ’ have already given her a pleasant popu- 
larity among sailors, are happier than Miss O’Neill’s 
in so much that they are not tripped up by ghosts of 
former and subtler melodies. There are no undertones 
and overtones the ear must lie in wait for. It makes 
no odds if you are tautologous in order to fill out your 
rhyme; the fumes of shag will not recoil in horror : 

Their bales and their gunny-sacks, tea-chests and cases 

From all kinds of countries and all sorts of places. 
We are to expect even the ferocious anapzest, which is 
such a rack for the stretching of English that you can 
hear the bones click and the sockets come apart. Yet these 
discomforts ignored, Miss Fox Smith is thoroughly suc- 
cessful on her own plane. She is full of energy and 
has a deep knowledge of ships and the sea. If she is 
sentimental, it is only in the manner of some weather- 
beaten old salt who is no more ashamed of the tear in 
his eye than of his ‘‘ fingers all scarred, with hauling 
and hoisting so calloused and hard.’’ Her verses on 
the ‘ London Docks’ have nothing of the shy wild 
beauty, the fine felicity, which are associated with the 
dockside poetry of Miss Jean Guthrie-Smith. But they 
will be the more useful for that on grimy merchantmen 
ploughing round the Horn or in Sailors’ Homes at 
Rotherhithe. 

The reciters of Miss Teresa Hooley’s ‘ Songs of the 
Open’ must betake themselves to politer suburbs. 
These verses are fuli of a gentle impatience with the 
town, or a gentle appreciation of the country. They 
are altogether gentlewomanly. Such of her titles, 
taken at random, as ‘ Mist-Lilies,’ ‘ Our Lady of 
Violets,’ or ‘ Night Wind: Egypt,’ indicate Miss 
Hooley’s scope. Excepting for occasional aberrations 
like ‘‘ melody ’’ and ‘‘ me,”’ her rhymes are satisfac- 
tory, almost demure and plump. The free verse of her 
‘ Spring Magnificat,’ among all this suburbanity of 
treatment and attitude, is almost naughty, as if a lady 
of somewhat anxious antecedents had induced the 
Vicar to include her in his programme. But Miss 
Heoley’s other verses will reassure the ladies. They 
will have no cause for alarm. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PROGRESS 


Human Traits and Their Social Significance. By 
Irwin Edman. Constable. 15s. 


| this work is set forth, mainly for the benefit of 
first-year students of Columbia University, U.S.A., 
at analysis of human nature and of four great activities 
of the human mind, together with a discussion of the 
factors which have led to the evolution of our civiliza- 
tion; it is intended to set in a clearer light present day 
problems of government and industry by expounding — 
the human factors involved. The author’s standpoint 
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is that human nature has remained essentially the same 
from the dawn of history; consequently he is not dis- 
ed to recognize the existence of radical differences 
+, the mental equipment of different races. He says, 
for example, that almost all men exhibit in varying 
rees the fighting instinct, that is, the tendency to 
resent and punish interference with their activities. 

It has often been assumed that warfare is the natural 
condition of peoples in the lower stages of culture; and 
it is certain that there are to be found tribes of which 
it is true; but it is equally certain that there are many 
tribes of which it is not true. Take, for example, the 
aborigines of Australia; in pre-European days each 
tribe and local group had its well-defined hunting 

ounds and there is no evidence to show that hostilities 
were either frequent or prolonged; in fact organized 
warfare was virtually unknown, save perhaps in the 
south-east. In the present day, when a party from one 
tribe attacks members of another tribe, it is in retalia- 
tion for magic or the theft of a wife; pugnacity, pro- 
perly so called, is not part of the mental equipment of 
the Australian blackfellow. In West Africa, if we ex- 
clude raiders like the Nupe or kingdoms like Dahomey 
ot Benin, warfare was, if more frequent, almost equally 
harmless; an Ibo town would go to war with its neigh- 
bour about a stolen wife; hostilities would continue for 
some years and two or three on each side would be the 
roll of dead. It is possible to travel for years among 
negroes without seeing men come to blows, though 
wordy quarrels are frequent. 

Facts like these do not come within the ken of writers 
of psychological text books, who rely only too often 
upon secondhand, or even more remote information. 
This may be illustrated from the work before us. In 
dealing with languages among primitive peoples Mr. 
Edman takes as his authority an English anthropologist 
who is not a linguist at all; he in his turn had cited an 
American author without philological authority, who in 
his turn drew his information from the work of a 
European missionary. The result is that the reader of 
the work gains a totally false view of the nature of 
primitive languages; for Mr. Edman cites words that 
were written, in the first instance, of Amerindian speech 
and do not apply to the tongues of Africa, Oceania 
and the Old World in general. 

A University teacher who sets himself to produce a 
handbook covering more than his own sphere of know- 
ledge should be in a specially favourable position to 
obtain accurate information from other specialists; with 
a little extra trouble he can submit to his fellow workers 
the portions of his manuscript on which they can speak 
with authority; but Mr. Edman has not done so. Other- 
wise he would hardly have committed himself to the 
dictum that ‘‘ Latin was for the natives” (i.e., the 
Gauls, etc.), ‘‘assimilated to their own languages’’; the 
Gauls of the first century adopted Latin in the place of 
their own language and did not consciously change their 
acquired speech. He adds that the relation of Norman- 
French and English is similar to that of Latin and the 
Romance languages judged by vocabulary alone. The 
genealogy of English may be doubtful; but Norman- 
French was not adopted, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, as the tongue of the people. Untrue again is 
the dictum that the only French dialect that survives is 
the speech of Paris; it is not even true of written 
French, much less of the spolten language. 

It is not only in the sphere of linguistics that the 
author’s guides are ill chosen. His authorities on 
primitive religion are F. B. Jevons and Miss Harrison, 
both of them classical scholars without first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the creeds of the ruder peoples. When 
Mr. Edman deals with physics, he cites Stanley Jevons 
to the effect that atoms have not been measured at all, 
nor the temperature of the electric spark. The author 
quoted died a good many years ago and his testimony 
cannot be cited as if he were a writer of to-day. 

The proof reading has been at times careless; we 
find such forms as ‘‘ agaraphobia,” ‘‘ physailogus ”’ 
and “‘ anthrapoid ’’; when Mr. Edman speaks of an 


‘* hypothecated ’’ Indo-European tongue, he does not 
mean to imply that it was pawned but that its existence 
is assumed in order to explain existing forms. The 
reader who has a taste for what is vaguely called 
sociology, will find much to interest him in these pages 
and they will open up new vistas to the general reader 
who is interested in humanity at large and in modern 
problems. 


MISS DOUGLAS-PENNANT’S CASE 


Under the Searchlight. By Violet Douglas-Pen- 
nant. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


NLY those who fail to recognize the evils inherent 

in the doctrine of the chose jugée can deny Miss 
Violet Douglas-Pennant’s right to demand a public 
reconsideration of her case against the Air Ministry. 
She holds that the finding of Lord Wrenbury’s Com- 
mittee was ‘‘ the triumph of perjury and misrepresenta- 
tion.” She feels that the circumstances of her dis- 
missal from the Air Force left a stain on the reputation 
which she had earned in a long career of excellent 
public service. It would be unfair to blame her, there- 
fore, for appealing to the popular tribunal, though 
many will regret the necessity of raking up the details 
of a painful story. 

It will be remembered that Miss Douglas-Pennant, 
who had long been known as an enthusiastic worker in 
the cause of popular education, and had since 1911 held 
one of the most responsible posts then open to women, 
as a National Health Insurance Commissioner, was in- 
vited in 1918 to become the first Commandant of the 
Women’s Royal Air Force. After a thorough in- 
vestigation of the conditions of this new body, which 
were then simply chaotic, Miss Douglas-Pennant form- 
ally took over her duties on the 18th of June. She 
gives a vivid account of the difficulties with which she 
had to contend in the course of her work. Many of 
these were inevitably due to the absence of any adequate 
organization, which it was, of course, her task to in- 
augurate; many, no doubt, arose from the lack of loyal 
co-operation by her subordinates and colleagues. The 
latter she attributes entirely to her refusal to fall in 
with the jobbery which she asserts to have been ram- 
pant at the headquarters of the W.R.A.F. On the 
16th of August she asked permission to resign her 
post, on the ground that she ‘‘ could not continue work- 
ing against such odds.’’ This permission was unfor- 
tunately refused, and two weeks later she was sum- 
marily dismissed, being given the verbal reason that 
she was grossly unpopular ’’ with every one with 
whom she had to work. 

Miss Douglas-Pennant naturally felt that she had 
been unfairly treated, and was the last woman to sit 
quiet under such an aspersion. She proceeded to press 
for an enquiry into the circumstances of her dismissal, 
and after the lapse of more than a year the influential 
friends whom she had enlisted in this behalf obtained 
the appointment of a Select Committee of the House of 
Lords, under the chairmanship of Lord Wrenbury. 
Before this Committee Miss Douglas-Pennant endeav- 
oured—very unwisely, as we think—to prove that her 
dismissal was the outcome of an intrigue against her, 
originating amongst her own staff and her male col- 
leagues, with ramifications into other Ministries and 
women’s organizations. The considered finding of the 
Committee was that no such intrigue existed; and even 
on the selections from the evidence which Miss Douglas- 
Pennant here reprints it will seem to most readers that 
this finding was the only one possible. To establish 
such an intrigue by legal evidence is a very different 
matter from finding grounds enough to convince the 
supposed victim of its existence. 

Miss Douglas-Pennant’s aim is still to show that she 
was victimized for her efforts to cleanse an Augean 
stable. Her ably-written book certainly convinces us 
that she was as honest in her belief in the conspiracy 
against her, as she was sincere in her determination to 
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do the best she could for the W.R.A.F. But it leaves 
room for doubt whether her belief was wholly correct 
or her methods always judicious. As to the allegations 
which Miss Douglas-Pennant states to have been made 
against her moral character, we agree with Lord Peel 
that it would be an insult to discuss them; born in the 
gutter, they may die there. She has stated her case 
with great skill and burning sincerity. We hope that 
the reception of her book will satisfy her that the 
British public can sympathize with her gallant struggle 
to clear away what she regards as a stain on her re- 
putation, even if they think that the charge against her, 
in the eyes of all sensible people, was at most that of 
incapacity to perform an almost impossible task with 
immediate success. 


A POLITICAL PHARMACOPGIA 


The Truisms of Statecraft. By the Hon. Bruce 
Smith. Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 


HEN a gentleman who has been for nineteen 

years a member of the Australian Federal House 
of Representatives writes a pharmacopeeia of politics 
and manages within the space of 250 pages to analyse 
civilization and philosophy, to dissect human nature 
and human needs, to give recipes for biology, an- 
thropology, sociology, economics, and political science, 
and then pompously offers the whole ‘‘ to the youth of 
Australia in whose restless hands lies the destiny of the 
‘ Newer World,’ ”’ it is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that this is an only too obvious revenge on his elderly 
colleagues who have refused to take such stuff without 
protest in the smoking-room. If the author had kept to 
the subject of his sub-title and attempted modestly ‘‘ to 
define in general terms the original growth, purpose 
and possibilities of popular government,’’ he might, 
even within the exiguous limits of this little book, have 
made some contribution to political thought. Had he, 
on the other hand, adhered to any one of his various 
alternative objects such as ‘‘ presenting in something 
like comprehensive form the various factors that qualify 
a man to take an intelligent part in public life—in short, 
collecting and collating old truths that every well-read 
man already knows,’’ he might, at any rate, have pro- 
vided a useful little text-book for the aspiring politician. 
The experiment would have been novel and the author 
might have laid the foundations of an edifice well 
worthy of construction. The difficulties are obvious. 
Unlike jurisprudence, politics has no body of maxims 
and rules, accepted or acceptable universally without 
challenge. Unlike the scientist, the politician is per- 
petually returning to ‘‘ first principles.’” Whenever 
he does so he enters the realm of controversy, for 
“* first principles ’’ are, or should be, the dividing lines 
of parties. There is no common agreement amongst 
politicians even on such primary questions as the 
objects for which the State exists and the services 
which the State can properly perform. The most that 
we can hope from our politicians is that they should 
acquaint themselves with the workings of the adminis- 
trative machine, that they should understand the func- 
tions of the various ministers and the procedure of their 
own Parliaments. The rules of political manceuvre 
have been collated by Erskine May, but there would 
seem to be no handbook on administration, although 
administration has come to be the hub of politics. In 
every country there is now a machine of government 
which goes on irrespective of the Ministry in power. 
Yet a knowledge of sits workings is for the most part 
confined to the expert civil servant. Legislation would 
be far more smoothly enacted; debate would be far 
more usefully conducted had our legislators a more 
satisfactory acquaintance with the difficulties and the 
possibilities of administration. When, however, it is 
a question of politics proper, the most that can be done 
is to classify the varying types of government. Many 
philosophers have endeavoured to enunciate principles 
—Aristotle, Plato, Spencer, Mill, Bentham, for in- 
stance. They seldom agree. With so great a diverg- 


ence of attitude and temper towards the existence and 
objects of government itself there can be no body of 
axioms universally acceptable. If our representatives 
understand the scheme whereby their country js 
governed, a democracy cannot ask more of them, ex. 
cept, of course, that they should have some clear idea 
of what they are in Parliament for. Politics, at best 
is not a science even if, at worst, it is an art. ‘ 


WHOM THE GODS LOVE 


How to be Useful and Happy from Sixty to Ninety, 
By A. Lapthorn Smith. The Bodley Head, 
5s. net. 


ANY have been the treatises, written in all ages, 

purporting to supply their readers with the secret 
of a happy longevity; and panaceas innumerable haye 
been recommended by the young men of seventy or 
eighty in each generation to those of their contem- 
poraries who have felt youth slipping from them and 
desired to retain it. | Whether, when the latest of 
these has been read and laid aside, we have drawn 
appreciably nearer a solution, is perhaps an open ques- 
tion; and many will discern in it merely a reiteration of 
the fact, already suspected by them, that to die young, 
at whatsoever age, is to have been beloved of the gods, 
When we read of Sir Henry Thompson, who, at the age 
of seventy, was still immersed in active surgical prac- 
tice, that Dr. Weir Mitchell, physician and novelist, 
was similarly engrossed at seventy-five; when we reflect 
that Mr. Gladstone was a Premier in harness at the age 
of eighty-two; when we consider Principal Eliot, the 
youthful eighty-two-year-old inspirer of Harvard 
University, and Miss Genevieve Ward, who was en- 
trancing us the other day with her abilitics as an 
actress at the age of cighty-three—well, we find it diffi- 
cult to descry in any particular regime, whether of diet 
or habit, their happy secret. 

To these examples, quoted by Dr. Lapthorn Smith 
in his admirably wise and witty book, each of us can 
add others less illustrious, but can also recall, alas, a 
far greater number of apparently equally contented, 
equally mentally active, and equally physically well- 
disciplined people who have failed to reach the haven 
of so fruitful and fortunate an Indian summer. Was 
this because they also failed in the exact adjustment of 
their tobacco-smoking, their water-drinking, or the re- 
quisite abstentions or indulgences in respect of their 
daily food? We find it difficult to believe this, 
although Dr. Lapthorn Smith has many shrewd ob- 
servations to make upon these topics. Both he him- 
self, however, and Sir Charters Symonds, who 
contributes a foreword, have given the best of securi- 
ties for assuring at least a respectful attention to their 
dicta, since the one graduated in arts at Ottawa no less 
than fifty years ago, while the late Vice-President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons took his first degrees 
only five years later. Nevertheless most readers of the 
book, and we wish it very many, will probably arrive 
at the general conclusion that, given an average im- 
munity from the grosser chances and changes of this 
mortal life, the more versatile, vigorous, and unselfish 
is a man’s mental activity, the more likely is he to 
survive into a cheerful and valuable seniority. The 
adjectives are important, since what is mere longevity 
to be desired as an end in itself? 


THE SPORT OF KINGS 


Chasing and Racing. By Harding Cox. The 
Bodley Head. tas. 6d. net. 


‘Toa book contains material enough to fill several 
volumes. It touches upon many forms of sport, 
and by virtue of its very comprehensiveness, apart from 
the distinguished name upon the title page, is bound to 
command wide interest and to appeal to a large circle 
of readers. It is pre-eminently the work of an all-round 
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n, to use that too-often misapplied term in its 
truest sense, and this is pleasantly obvious throughout, 
the personality of the writer being vividly reflected in 
its pages- Incidentally his own definition of ‘‘ sport,”’ 
as distinct from certain pastimes so named, is ably set 
forth in the last chapter, which he closes with these 
words : 

But give me a boon companion, a staunch pointer, a brace 
of cockers, and a flat-coated retriever of my own particular 
breed, and set me on a great expanse of marsh where snipe 
abound, and duck are frequently met with: where, on the sides 
of the heather-clad hills which surround it, grouse can be 
walked up and many a woodcock flushed. Give me these con- 
ditions, I repeat, and you can have all the pheasant battues 
and grouse and partridge drives, and all the boasting of your 
prowess with the shooting-iron that your heart may desire! 
By far the greater part of the book relates to the rac- 

ing world, where Captain Harding Cox was for so long 
a conspicuous figure. Many famous performers of by- 
gone days and historic events in which they took part 
are graphically described, and a feature of the book is 
its wealth of humorous anecdotes, some of which, told 
at the expense of celebrities of the period, read with no 
little relish. All considered it is a work likely to win 
a greater share of appreciation from the sporting com- 
munity as a whole than would many books which, deal- 
ing exclusively with wood-lore or venery, appeal only to 
a comparatively limited class. 

Though the book may be summarized as mainly a 
chronicle of the author’s ‘‘ long innings ’’ upon the 
turf, it contains one or two very entertaining hunting 
chapters which cannot fail to please hound-lovers. In- 
deed his heart is obviously with his hounds rather than 
his horses, which he seems to regard as a means 
to an end, whereas his canine friends ‘‘ claimed a place 
even nearer to my heart than some of the indispensable 
females of the human race, who from time to time 
claimed my temporary allegiance.’’ This being so 
many people will share our regret that space has 
not allowed Captain Cox to give us more of his inter- 
esting experiences in the hunting-field, both as Master 
of the O.B.H. and during his earlier days with the 
“Jelly dogss.’’ 

In Chapter IX, which is devoted to hunting’ reminis- 
cences, two delightful stories are given, illustrating the 
attachment which existed between the author and his 
canine following. One of them describes how for a 
wager he entered his kennels by night, in unfamiliar 


dress, having undertaken to speak no word but to trust - 


entirely for recognition upon the intuition of his hounds. 
It can best be appreciated by those who know the 
danger of such a proceeding. The racing anecdotes 
are too numerous for comment, but the railway carriage 
incident and the story of the late Sir George Chetwynd’s 
a are the gems of a delightful and various col- 
ection. 


PARODY IN POLYNESIA 


The Cruise of the Kawa. Wanderings in the 
South Seas. By Walter E. Traprock. Putnam. 


ae is a pity that the gentleman who has somewhat 
loutishly described the ‘ Cruise of the Kawa’ under 
the pen-name of ‘ Walter E. Traprock, F.R.S.S.E.U.’, 
has not made more use of his admirable opportunity. 
The idea occurred to him of writing a parody of those 
supra-Munchausen South Sea narratives which have 
begun to flood the American and English markets. In 
the sphere of the music-hall stage, Mr. Billy Merson 
has long preceded him. The polysyllabic exuberances 
of Mrs. Jack London in the recent biography of her hus- 
band already bordered on the South Sea parody. But 
it was reserved for Mr. Traprock to render, if he 
could, ‘ The Green Carnation ’ of Polynesia. 

The odds were in his favour. His publishers took 
the idea with portentous seriousness. They crowded 
the bellying sail of a Spanish galleon on Mr. Trap- 
rock’s little barque of fancy. Mr. Traprock’s 
photographer added a very competent camera to the 


enginery of the joke. Mr. Traprock’s friends hur- 
ried from Cedar Falls or Oklahoma, wherever their 
transatlantic home may be, and loyally attired them- 
selves in wreaths of blossom to pose becomingly on the 
beaches of some American Margate. The whole pro- 
duction is, in fact, very much en famille, and we pre- 
pared ourselves—to quote a bill recently displayed on 
the walls of a French provincial theatre—for deux 
heures de fou-rire. 

We have already indicated our disappointment. 
Mr. Traprock’s humour does not rise to the occa- 
sion. It would have filled out a short story, but in the 
volume before us, like butter on the bread distributed 
in charitable institutions, it attenuates into invisibility. 
The author has little use for the reticences of humour. 
He should have substantiated his parody with a closer 
and more intelligent study of his originals. The fact 
that William Henry Thomas, the fore-mast hand of 
the Kawa, is actually based on first-hand observation, 
makes him altogether the most successful character of 
the book. Thomas has fallen under the spell of the 
South Seas no less than any anguished Tahitian bank- 
manager in the pages of Mr. Somerset Maugham. 

‘Don’t you want to go back to your own people?’ asked 
Swank weakly. 

A mocking laugh was the reply. 

‘My own people! Who was I among my own people? 
Just a bunch of first names—no last name at all. William 
Henry Thomas! That’s a hell of a bunch of names. Who 
am I here? Fatakahala—Flower of Darkness—I guess that'll 
be about all. Good night, gentlemen! ’ 

Mr. Traprock’s occasional emergences, as here, from 
the style of a Fifth Form Magazine Editor make 
us speculate how entertaining such a book might have 
been in the hands of a humorist with more restraint 
and education. 


A FRENCH CRITIC OF LIFE 


Decadence. By Rémy de Gourmont. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


REMY DE GOURMONT, who died in 1915, is 
e described in his translator’s preface as ‘‘ a fear- 
less, uncompromising and universal freethinker— 
libertin—who, endowed with a restless _ scientific 
curiosity, a profound irrespect, and an extraordinary 
sharp and subtle analytical intelligence, confronted all 
affirmations, all dogmas, in the fixed intent of liberat- 
ing the life imprisoned in them. ‘ I dislike prisons of 
any sort,’ he declared.’’ This sample of his work cer- 
tainly bears out this description. His delight is to 
disassociate commonplace ideas from one another in 
order to get at the truth as he sees it. He plays ruth- 
lessly with every dogma and seems to wish to make the 
flesh creep on every moralist and theologian who may 
come within his coils. Beyond the pleasure to be de- 
rived from listening to any witty argument between 
clever people there is not very much to be gained by 
reading this book. Ordinary folk would probably feel 
about the author what Kingsley felt about Newman— 
that he himself was right, but the other was too clever 
for him. Perhaps we should allow that, while haunted 
by the idea that he is wrong about many matters, we 
should do well to listen to him all the same, and resolve 
to reconsider some of our views about thing's in general. 
On the ‘ Value of Education,’ for example, he has 
some stimulating aphorisms on which we might ponder. 
‘* Education has at length become a methodical cata- 
logue of words, and classification takes the place of 
knowledge.” Or again: ‘‘ Teaching gives nothing 
but education. Life gives knowledge ’’; and 
Educational baggage is composed almost entirely of beliefs. 
Literature and science are taught like a catechism. Life is 
the school of prudent doubt. The school is a pretentious 
church. Every professor is equipped with an arsenal of 
aphorisms. The youth who refuses to let himself be a target 
is despised. 
From these examples it will be seen that our author 
knows how to be dogmatic himself, and he must not be 
surprised if some of us also, like his schoolboys, refuse 
to be his targets. 
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Fiction 
The Garden Party. By Katherine Mansfield. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 


O§ late years the useful word ‘‘ genius’ has been 
charily employed, except in reference to those 
artists (for the most part dead) whose powers are gener- 
ally acknowledged to be gigantic. Perhaps, therefore, 
it would be as well to say that in attributing genius to 
Miss Mansfield we mean only that her work has that 
peculiar quality which enables her to play on our 
emotions by the use of sheer, and apparently instinc- 
tive, art. Many of the sketches in this collection are 
of the slightest, telling no definite story, making no 
direct appeal to the reader’s sympathy; yet they are 
nearly all touched, in a greater or less degree, with 
the genuine magic. We make an exception in the case 
of ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Dove,’ which has no more than a 
sentimental prettiness; nor, although the portrait is 
done cleverly enough as far as it goes, has ‘ The Young 
Girl’ ‘‘ come off ”’ entirely. There are, too, a few 
minor faults in the first tale of all: the rather irritating 
mock-heroics of Jonathan, for example, and the inex- 
cusably stagy words ‘‘ You are vile, vile ’’ which are 
put into the mouth of an insulted girl. With these 
small reservations, the rest of the book strikes us as 
singularly successful, and much of it triumphantly so. 
The author is not at her best in the purely idyllic, and 
makes no attempt here at the tragedy of passion and 
terror; but she displays nearly all the other gifts— 
pathos, humour, picturesqueness, subtlety, delicate 
suggestion. Her choice of words is exquisitely cunning 
in its simplicity. There is no inflation or rhetoric; 
nothing of the pedantic or euphuistic. The style is 
perfectly easy, often colloquial; yet everything seems 
to be said exactly right, and she gets her effects, scenic 
or emotional, without any apparent effort. Out of 
thirteen or fourteen excellent stories it is hard to select 
anything for special praise. Perhaps ‘An _ Ideal 
Family ’ caught at our heart most shrewdly of all; yet, 
on another reading, we might find ourselves more 
strongly moved by the cruelly pitiful history of brave 
old Ma Parker. Miss Brill and her fur tie might almost 
have been told of by Maupassant himself; and we are 
convinced that the supreme master of the short story 
would have approved of the mixture of macabre humour 
and sadness which is called ‘ The Daughters of the late 
Colonel.’ ‘ The Stranger’ is an acute study of an in- 
satiably loving and jealous nature; and the monologue 
of the lady’s maid, a creature as devoted as Flaubert’s 
Félicité, is beautifully true. These six pieces, and a 
brilliant little picture of Bank Holiday, full of strong 
colours and sunshine and tumult, are possibly the best, 
but the whole volume is on a very high level. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the author will continue to 
employ this fascinating literary form, of which there 
are far too few serious exponents in England at the 
present time. 


The Oppidan. A Novel of Eton. By Shane 
Leslie. Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d. net. 


OWADAYS one approaches what is known as a 

Public School novel with a certain apprehension, 
‘even when it is written by Mr. Shane Leslie. For of 
late years there has been a surfeit of this kind, every 
novelist who has received the blessing of a public school 
education apparently feeling it his duty to expose its 
horrors. Several times the Truth About Public 
School Life has been presented to a supposedly shocked 
and startled nation of parents, but somehow or other 
it has never produced any worthy results. ‘ The Loom 
of Youth’ wove no sackcloth of repentance; ‘ Prelude ’ 
was followed by no overture for reform; even ‘ Sinister 
Street’ proved a blind alley. For in their zeal 
for truth the authors of public school novels have 


usually overlooked two vital facts : one, that such stor; 
are likely to have only a strictly limited appeal, and 
unlimited boredom for those outside the range of - 


appeal; the other, that when all has been said an 
the worst thing about public schools is the education 
they provide. This is no mitigation of their other 
evils but, rather, a fearful indictment of their educa 
tion. We may add the truism that if these other evil, 
are to be depicted, they must be well depicted. 

Mr. Shane Leslie has foreseen and avoided the firs 
of these difficulties and is not troubled by the second, 
with the result that his novel is tolerably interestj 
even to the uninitiated. To help to eliminate the da 
of dullness he has adopted several stratagems, He 
has definitely and admittedly not made his story true to 
life. ‘“‘ Instead of boring the reader with the record 
of twenty excellent houses at Eton,” he writes in his 
preface, ‘‘ the failings attributable to at least three 
failures have been piled to illustrate the agony of one,” 
And so on, in other ways. The stumbling-block of 
local slang, without which any school story is inconceiy. 
able and with which it threatens to become unintel. 
ligible, he has surmounted by the simple expedient of 
printing all slang terms in italics. 

For ignoring the second difficulty we are profoundly 
grateful to the author. We have grown more than a 
little tired of struggling in novels of this kind with the 
erotic complications attendant upon adolescence. We 
get none of that in ‘ The Oppidan.’ The author 
frankly glorifies the Eton of Dr. Warre and paints a 
pleasant picture of its athleticism and unruffled philis- 
tinism, and it is not for us here to disagree, even if we 
would. Mr. Shane Leslie has not forgotten the educa. 
tional system, and the most interesting pages of his 
book as those dealing with it. He remembers the blaz- 
ing glory with which the language and culture of Greece 
first burst into our ken as boys. The book will un- 
doubtedly be received with enthusiasm by Etonians, 
particularly by those of the author’s generation. But 
this novel must, of course, like any other, be judged 
from the standpoint not of the Etonian alone but of the 
general reader. For him ‘ The Oppidan ’ will come as 
a refreshing change for which he should be grateful. 
It is rather like emerging into the sunshine after a bout 
of Turkish bathing. We should perhaps add one 
word of warning—the hero perishes in the great Eton 
fire of 1903. 


d done, 


Cesar or Nothing. By Pio Baroja. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


7ESAR MONCADA was a young man to be 

avoided; garrulous, devoured with vanity, super- 
cilious, and prone to that form of discourtesy which 
manifests itself in the utterance of jokes designed to 
offend one’s company—atheistical in a religious circle, 
or naturalistic among the reticent. With certain half- 
baked ideas about the structure of society, and some 
extremely vague plans for altering it, he had the ambi- 
tion to emulate the fame of his namesake Julius, or 
even that of the Borgia; but his cynicism was too pro- 
nounced to make it possible that he should achieve 
much; and marriage and an attempt on his life during 
an election were sufficient to knock all the reforming 
zeal out of him, and leave him content to pass the rest 
of his days in a condition of Sybaritic shoulder- 
shrugging. Evidently it was too arduous a task to 
become Cesar, so he resigned himself to be Nothing. 
There is a great deal of smart writing and mental 
agility in this discursive story; but it is terribly form- 
less. The first half deals with Moncada’s life in Rome, 
where he is preparing for his political career in Spain 
by studying the methods of the Vatican, against the 
power of which he ranges himself. Hordes of char- 
acters are introduced into these chapters, in most cases 
for the mere pleasure of painting them in a few bitter 
or amusing strokes before they disappear for ever: 
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There is a most unfavourable estimate of the clerical 
party, some lively dialogue, and many scraps of guide- 
hook information, historical, artistic and picturesque, 
about the city itself, pleasantly set down, but too often 
familiar. In the second half we are taken to a provin- 
cial town in Castile, and, after some interesting 
descriptive passages, plunged into the puzzling and 
somewhat insignificant welter of local politics. The 
hero is totally unscrupulous as to the methods by 
which he seeks to attain his ends; but his opponents are 
equally brgad-minded, and have more force behind 
them, so that he is ultimately driven from the field. For 
all its inconsequence, the Roman period makes better 
reading than this sketchy record of political intrigue. 
‘Cesar or Nothing ’ depends largely upon wit for its 
success; and this is doubtless greatly more in evidence 
in the original language, although it has been trans- 
lated into quite sprightly American by Mr. Louis How. 


Paulina. By Max Pemberton. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


net. 


HE fall of Venice in 1797 is Mr. Pemberton’s 

theme. Paulina, daughter of the last Doge, and 
Harry Richmond, a “‘ soldier of fortune,’’ are the prin- 
cipal actors in the drama, as he has reproduced it for our 
benefit. That both are at least semi-mythical personages 
is, from a novelist’s point of view, unimportant. It 
is more to the purpose that they are excellent types of 
the romantic heroine and hero. Paulina, in particular, 
is alike versatile and sympathetic. As lady-bountiful, 
patriot, prisoner and wife, she commands our respect, 
and, in a measure, our affection. Richmond is more 
conventional, but such a thorough good fellow that it 
is impossible not to like him. Their adventures, apart 
and in company, and the extraordinary circumstances 
of their marriage are finely conceived and described. 
The great doomed city, the brigands’ isle, the England 
of the Regency, pass before our eyes in a series of pic- 
tures on which we willingly gaze. Only, since we do 
not nowadays find that pleasure in ‘‘ good fighting ’’ on 
paper which came naturally to a generation lapped in 
peace, we would fain that the battle at sea had been 
omitted, or that Paulina had at least shown some interest 
in the wounded, who are never mentioned. The story, 
which is throughout on a high level, contains slight but 
arresting sketches of Napoleon and Josephine, drawn in 
_—* with the modern estimate of those cele- 
rities. 


The eee. By Phyllis Bottome. Collins. 


7S. net. 


HE constant readjustment of social standards is an 
inevitable feature of civilization; and Labour leaders, 
political agitators and trade union officials are often, 
we may suppose, enchanting company in real life. But 
it must be admitted that they and their crusades are 
dreadfully dull to read about in works of fiction. ‘ The 
Kingfisher ’ begins well, with a vivid, if rather grimy, 
picture of the hero’s youth. He made an inauspicious 
start in life by excusably ‘‘ destroying his da,’’ as 
Christy Mahon boasted to have done; was sent to a re- 
formatory, and, when released, served for a while 
aboard a barge. Unhappily for the reader, a clergy- 
man had taken an interest in the imprisoned boy, sent 
him to a crammer’s, and, on his death a year or two 
later, left his protégé sufficient means to complete his 
education at Cambridge and to throw himself into 
Labour politics in East London. From the moment 
that he ceased to be a bargee, we found his history un- 
real and insipid. The crammer was a sham Socialist, 
of a farcical type, with a sham “‘ good woman ”’ for a 
wife, and three objectionable pupils of the richer class 
—snobbish and morally oblique youths, with drawls and 
monocles,’’ who talked of women as “‘ delicious little 
dreams ’’ and ‘‘ dear little women,’’ and, fortunately, 
resembled no young men with whom we have ever been 
acquainted. The author, indeed, makes most of her 
middle-class characters so peculiarly futile and disagree- 


able that one wonders why she thinks it desirable that 
the poor should be given the necessary means, leisure 
and education to enable them to grow like so sorry a 
gang. Jim Barton, the hero, becomes the idol of the 
transport workers, and wins the heart of the daughter 
of his chief enemy, a great employer of labour. At the 
end of the book they marry, and one is left with an 
obstinate conviction that the union is foredoomed to 
disaster. Miss Phyllis Bottome is full of ideas, has a 
gift (which she overworks) for the phrase, and is 
genuinely in love with beauty, external and spiritual; 
but we regret her choice of a subject, partly because 
of its inherent drabness, and partly because it leads her, 
through her wholly admirable sympathies, into a pre- 
judiced, and so misleading, presentation of life. The 
coloured wrapper of the book, by Mr. Grainger John- 
son, is unusually good for this class of work. 


Competitions 


CHESS PROBLEM No. 18. 
By Z. Macu. 


KY 


White to play and mate in two moves. 
Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
Saturpay Review, and reach him before March 18. 


PROBLEM No. 17. 

Solution. 

WHITE : BLack : 

(1) R—QB7. Any move. 
(2) Mates accordingly. 

Prosiem No. 16.—Correct from A. S. Mitchell, A. S. Brown, 
E. G. Davies, R. Black, Albert Taylor, A. Lewis, Rev. S. W. 
Sutton, K. R. Malcolm, W. A. Jesper, W. M. Elliott and C. O. 
Grimshaw. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. R. Sorwitn.—In No. 16, Black would reply to your Kt-Q7 
with R x P. 

E. R.—As to No. 16, see above; and in No. 14, B-Kt6 is met 
by R-OR6. 

K. R. Matcotm.—Many thanks for the problem, which shall 
be forthwith examined. 

J. C. Grucurtst.—In No. 15, Q-Kt3 would be met by Kt-B4. 

Sir E. H. Exrior.—Thank you for card. That problem was 
an old classic and must have, long since, been round the world! 

R. Brack.—P-R4 is the key of No. 14. 

G. V. Nixon-Smirn.—Your solutions of Nos. 14 and 15 are 
correct 

Lapigs at CHESS. 

One of the most satisfactory developments of modern chess 
has been its growing popularity amongst women. The days have 
long since departed when the maiden aunt sitting stiffly in a 
high, antimacassar-backed chair, and courteously announcing 
“‘ Check to your Queen ’’ was the only lady player one encoun- 
tered! To-day there are several chess clubs which number 
really strong-playing ladies amongst their members—to say 
nothing of the well-known Ladies’ Club in town, which can 
furnish many a performer sufficiently good to give a sound 
drubbing to any doughty male opponent who treats her powers 


too lightly. 
Even in the dark ages we have alluded to as now recently 


over, there were, however, one or two lady players of outstand- 
ing ability—notably Miss Mary Rudge, of Clifton, who died 
recently at an advanced age, and who, as long ago as the 'seven- 
ties, was one of the most tenacious and clever players of either 
sex to be found in England. Mary Rudge had no desire to 
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follow the perilous pursuit of beauty in chess-play; she and 
brilliancy were not on speaking terms, but as a steady fighter, 
and particularly in a bad position, she was truly admirable and 
of infinite patience. In 1897 she won a championship that was 
more gratifying than can be the one-year championships now 
open to ladies at the meetings of the British Federation, viz., 
the Championship of All England (ladies), out of a field that con- 
tained all the notable female talent that could then be got to- 
gether. This carried with it the substantial reward of £60, 
and the title was in effect hers to hold until she was successfully 
challenged for it—which she never was. We think, having seen 
much of the best of the chess produced by ladies to-day, that 
Miss Rudge at her best carried guns too heavy for any of them, 
though at the rate of improvement now being observed, we 
should probably have to reconsider this opinion a few years 
hence. 


Acrostics 


We publish below the first of a series of Acrostics which will 
appear in these columns weekly. Solutions (and all correspon- 
dence relating thereto) should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2, and should 
reach there not later than the first post on the Friday following 
the date of publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 1. 
On grasses, and on horses’ legs, it grows. 
In Israel a mother she arose. 
Nyctimene may grab him in the night. 
Well known to tourists in the Isle of Wight. 
A monster filled its people with alarms. 
The redcoats fell before his clansmen’s arms. 
Shyness won’t help him—he had best be bold. 
With feathered foes I warfare waged of old. 
Of one long line two-sevenths take, ye wise ! 
10. ‘* His couch a trench, his canopy the skies.” 
1l. In chemist’s shop and greenhouse often found. 
12. High in the air, his optics search the ground. 
13. Allows us to correct whate’er is wrong. 

A Famous Poet AND HIS DEATHLESS SONG. 


SP 


This week, as we have no solution or answers to correspon- 
dents to print, we append another and simpler puzzle. 


HIDDEN PROVERB. 
To find it, take one word from each line, from the top 
downwards. 

**O tell me, friends, if such indeed ye be, 
Who was it asked you to come here to tea? ”’ 

** About the town we heard a rumour run, 
That after all your wager had been won. 
Cock pheasants twelve, hen partridges two score, 
And hares and rabbits quite as many more 
We’ve brought you; now we hope that in your turn 
You will regale us from yon steaming urn 
Don’t keep us waiting, or we may catch cold, 
And that is good for neither young nor old.” 


The Library Table 


Jail Experiences in 1916, by J. S. Machar (Oxford, Blackwell, 
3s. 6d. net) is a translation from the capable pen of Mr. Selver 
of a narrative by the well-known Czech poet of his arrest and 
imprisonment by the Austrian military authorities during the 
war, mainly on account of his prominence among his Bohemian 
fellow-countrymen. The story of his prison life, of his cell- 
companions of all grades of criminality, of his examinations 
and release is interspersed by some acute criticism, and displays 
the essential incompatibility of the Czech and the Austrian. 


Christianty and Patriotism, by L. N. Tolstoy (Cape, 5s. 
net), translated by Mrs. Garnett, was written after the Franco- 
Russian fétes at Toulon in 1894. It is directed against War, 
Patriotism, and Government, and if it was ever circulated widely 
in Russia would fully justify those who see in Tolstoy’s teaching 
one of the main contributory causes of the break-up of the Rus- 
sian State. Though little noticed on its first appearance in Eng- 
lish (1896) this work is perhaps the most characteristic and im- 
pressive summing-up of Tolstoy’s views that exists. The trans- 
lation is unimpeachable. 


Books Received 
Aspects of Jewish Life and Thought. (The Letters of Benammi.) 


Fisher Unwin: tos. 6d. net. 

Creative Unity. By Rabindranath Tagore. Macmillan: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

eer and Theism. By William Wallace Fenn. Milford: 
4s. - net. 

Science and Elizabethan Tragedy. By E. F. Lucas. Cambridge 
University Press: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Exemplary Theatre. By Harley Granville-Barker. Chatto 
& Windus: gs. net. 

The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles. By P. N. Harrison. Ox- 

ford; Clarendon Press: 12s. 6d. net. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Lord Hood-and the Defence of Toulon. By J. Holland 
Cambridge University Press: 16s. net. disiti Rowe, 

The New Zealanders at Gallipoli. By Major Fred w 
Edition. New Zealand. Whitcombe & Tombs. - 

The Territorial Divisions. 1914-1918. By J. Stirling. Dent. 


aite. ang 


6s. net. 
VERSE 
The Torchbearers. By Alfred Noyes. Blackwood : 7s. 64, net 
FICTION 
An Outlaw of the Plains. By George Surrey. Jenkins: as, 64 
net. 


Arius the Libyan. By Nathan G. Kouns. Appleton: 7s. 64, ne, 

Petronius, Leader of Fashion. Translated with Introduction and 
Notes by J. M. Mitchell. Routledge: 8s. 6d. net. 

Tales of Love and Hate. By Charles Crichton. Mills & Boon: 
s. 6d. net. 

Tales by Nathaniel Hawthorne. Selected and Edited by Carl yon 
Dorn. Milford: 5s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Year-Book 1921, 
Washington, Published by the Endowment. 

Hydro-Electric Survey of India. Vol. III. Triennial Report, 
1919-1921. Calcutta. Superintendent Government Printing, 
India: Rs. 4. 

Light and Colour. For Artists and Students. By W. H. F. 
Murdoch. Bowman & Murdoch: ts. net. 

Reparations, Trade and Foreign Exchange. By L. L. B. Angas, 
King: 12s. 6d. net. 

Unnoticed London. By E. Montizambert. Dent: 4s. 6d. net. 

Should Gloves be Taxed? By J. D. Kiley, M.P., and M. J. 
Landa. Westminster Gazette: 1d. 


A Library List 


The following books are suggested to those making up their 
library lists. An asterisk against a title denotes that it is fiction. 


Alarums and Excursions. By James Agate. Grant Richards, 

A Letter Book. By George Saintsbury. Bell. 

Alone. By Norman Douglas. Chapman & Hall. 

A Revision of the Treaty. By J. M. Keynes. Macmillan, 

Belief in God. By Charles Gore. Murray. 

*Crome Yellow. By Aldous Huxley, Chatto & Windus. 

Essays and Addresses. By Gilbert Murray. Allen & Unwin, 

*Greensea Island. By Victor Bridges. Mills & Boon. 

*Guinea Girl. By Norman Davey. Chapman & Hall. 

*Joan of Overbarrow. By Anthony Wharton. Duckworth. 

*Jurgen. By J. B. Cabell. Lane. 

Last Days in New Guinea. By C. A. W. Moncton. The 
Bodley Head. 

Lord Byron’s Corres) . Edited by John Murray. Murray. 

Painted Windows. By ‘‘ A Gentleman with a Duster.” Mills 
& Boon. 

Peaceless Europe. By Francesco Nitti. Cassell. 

*Search. By Margaret Rivers Larminie. Chatto & Windus. 

South. By Sir Ernest Shackleton. Heinemann. 

Ten Years at the Court of St. James. By Baron von Eckart- 
stein. Butterworth. 

*The Garden Party. By Katharine Mansfield. Constable. 

The Pleasures of Ignorance. By Robert Lynd. Grant Richards. 

The Riddle of the Rhine. By Victor Lefebure. Collins. 

The Secrets of a Savoyard. Henry A. Lytton. Jarrold. 

*Wanderers. By Knut Hamsun. Gyldendal. 


Company Meeting 
HARRODS, LTD. 


LARGELY INCREASED NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS 


Tue Turrty-seconp ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Harrods Ltd. 
was held on the 8th inst. on the Company’s premises, Brompton 
Road, S.W., Sir Woodman Burbridge, Bt., C.B.E. (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 


The Chairman first referred to the great loss the Company had 
suffered by the death of Sir Alfred James Newton, who was chair- 
man from its incorporation in 1889 down to the time of his death. 
Proceeding to move the adoption of the report and accounts, he 
said that for more than thirty years the Company had had a cot- 
tinuous run of progress and prosperity, having a splendid divi. 
dend-paying record. Since its formation about £5,000,000 
been distributed in dividends. It was, therefore, with keen regret 
that, in his first year of office as chairman, he had to state that 
the result of the past year’s trading was much less catistacy 
than those of previous years. Unfortunately, the first half-year 
trading did not warrant the payment of an interim dividend upon 
the Ordinary shares, but the result of the second half-year's 
ing was very much better, and the board, as a result. felt 
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i dividend of 5 per cent. upon the Ordinary 
in age per in net profits was due to falling prices, and 
a heavy depreciation in the value of stocks, heavy taxa- 
— d adverse industrial conditions, and the consequent re- 
a ns nding power of the general public. He was pleased to 
e soni that this reduced spending power had been par- 
mt off-set by the largely increased number of customers served 
ps be the last half-year, and this progress was being main- 
oor ed. Since the end of the financial year—viz., January 31— 
the number of transactions had been over 30,000 per week more 
= last year. (Cheers.) Harrods was still the largest trading 
= in London and elsewhere, and continued to grow in popu- 
— The fact that over 79,000 customers had been served in 

a was evidence of the magnitude of the business. Con- 
oa to expectation, prices had fallen during the past year even 
reat heavily than in the previous year, and the Company’s stock 
had again been written down, but the directors had every reason 
to believe that the period of rapidly falling prices had passed, and 

t year they would not have to face those heavy 


in the curren 4 
ater tool which had so seriously impaired the Company’s 


profits for the past year. 
Tue Company’s BRANCHES. 


Referring to the Company’s branches, the Chairman said that 
in the past year, owing to the depreciation of stocks and the 
depression in trade, they had not received any assistance from 
Swan & Edgar, Ltd., but they looked for far more satisfac- 
tory results this year. They must always keep in mind that the 

mises occupied what could be safely regarded as the finest site 
for a retail business in the West-end of London, with all the pos- 
sibilities which such a position commanded. With regard to the 
rebuilding, it was not anticipated that this would be started for 
two or three years—(cheers)—and no expenditure such as that 
recently stated in the Press was either contemplated or necessary. 
(Cheers.) Even at to-day’s prices about £500,000 should be more 
than sufficient to build and equip premises fully worthy of this 
unique site, and no new issue of capital was contemplated. 
(Cheers.) The profits of Dickins & Jones, Ltd., had been dimin- 
ished by the adverse trade conditions prevailing last year, and by 
disturbance arising out of the rebuilding of their premises in 
Regent Street. He looked for a very satisfactory result from 
their trading as soon as the extensions became fully established. 
This year they were again paying 7 per cent. upon their Ordinary 
shares. (Cheers.) The results of their Manchester branch, Kendal, 
Milne & Co., for the past year had, under the conditions pre- 
vailing, proved quite satisfactory. Turning to the London busi- 
ness, he said they had now completed the erection and equipment 
of a large building, which was commenced in 1913, on their free- 
hold site in Trevor Square, and which had been very much needed 
for their bakery, also for tea and grocery warehouses, furniture 
store-rooms, and for the packing and despatch of country orders. 
They had installed a large, modern, power-operated bakery. The 
food campaign initiated by the Company had proved very suc- 
cessful. They were the first to reduce the prices of meat, pro- 
visions, and bread, and their action was followed by a substantial 
decrease in the prices of food throughout the whole country. The 
period of trade depression through which this country was now 
passing was due to the serious falling-off in export trade, caused 
by the reaction following the war. Happily, there were some 
signs of a revival in export trade, and when the tide did defi- 
nitely turn—it was on the turn now—they would doubtless par- 
ticipate in the increased prosperity that would follow. (Cheers.) 
Before he could hope to see any great improvement in the trade 
of the country, however, it was essential that there should be a 
reduced income-tax, reduced railway rates, and reduced postal 
rates. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, he said that the company 
had had a bad year, but in his view the set-back was only tem- 
porary. Their stocks were reduced to market values, prices wére 
more stabilised, their customers were increasing, and they were 
in a strong financial position. (Cheers.) 

Mr. F. H. Harvey-Samuel seconded the motion, which, after 
some discussion was carried unanimously. 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 


IF ANY DIFFICULTY IS EX- 
PERIENCED IN OBTAINING 
MESSRS. MACMILLAN’S 
PUBLICATIONS, APPLICA- 
TION SHOULD BE MADE 
: DIRECT TO THEM = :: 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Creative Unity 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 
** Gitanjali,”” etc. Extra Crown 8vo. 


The Friendly Arctic 


The Story of Five Years in Polar Regions. By 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. _Iilustrated. 8vo. 
30s. net. 

aliquid novi ab Arctica ~* be the 
book, which has not, despite its bulk, a 


Author of 
7s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Sem 
motto of this wonderfu 
single page that could be spared 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION, 23 vols. Limp leather, 
7s. 6d. net; blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 

THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. Blue cloth, 3s. 
net each. 


A Faith that Enquires 


The Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of 
Glasgow in the years 1920 and 1921. By Sir HENRY 
JONES, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, University of Glasgow. 8vo. 18s. net. 
Glasgow Herald.— For intellectual stimulus and literary finish 
_ these Gifford Lectures have had few, if any, equals. As a contribu- 
tion to phi hical thought as well as to theistic faith they rank 
with those of nquet, Pringle-Pattison, and Sorley.” 


The Theory of Mind as Pure Act 


By GIOVANNI GENTILE, Professor in the Univer- 


sity of Rome. Translated from the 3rd Edition, with 
an Introduction by H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt. 8vo. 
15s. net. 

Sunday Times.— English students of philosophy . . . will be 


grateful to Dr. Wildon Carr for this accurate and scholarly transla- 
tion of a book regarded by its author as the indispensable introduc- 
tion to the body of his philosophy. There can be no doubt of the 
right of Gentile to a place in that catena of great thinkers, which is, 
perhaps, the greatest of Italian glories, of which Ardigo, Croce, 
Rosmini, Gioberti, De Sanctis, Spaventa, and Vico are shining links.” 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 


Chairman: 


F, HYDE 


LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


The Rt. Hon. R. MCKENNA 
Joint Managing Directors: 


E. W. WOOLLEY 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund - 


Subscribed Capital - 


Deposits (Dec. 31st, 1921) 


- £38,117,103 
- 10,860,852 
- 10,860,852 
= 375,1 1 7,092 


BELFAST BANKING CO., LTD. 


Over 110 Offices in Ireland 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
OVER 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
AFFILIATED BANKS: 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


er 160 Offices in Scotland 
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Ci garette 
Perfection 


The Tobaccos from which 
“Perfectos” are made are of 
the highest grade Virginia. 


There is no better Cigarette. 


PLAYER’S 


‘PERFECTOS N°2 


Virginia Cigarettes 
“PERFECTOS FINOS” 
are a larger cigarette of the 
same quality. 

JOHN PLAYER 8&8 SONS, NOTTINCHAM. 
Branch ot The Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


It March 1922 
MISCELLANEOUS 


and BRITISH INDIA 

P & and Frege 

MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAP 4 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 

Address for all Passenger Business, P. & 0, House, 14, Cockspur Smear 


POMONA TOYS. 
M. V. WHEELHOUSE 
64 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, $.W.3 
ORIGINAL TOYS, AT 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Designed and made in our own workshop, 


BOOKS.—Merriman’s Novels, 8 vols., blue cloth, scarce, 43; 
Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace, 18s., another Edit. de Luxe, 
43 10s. od. ; Dibdin’s Songs, 1842, 2 vols., 30s. ; Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets, 1st edit., 4 vols., 1781, 30s.; Churchward’s Signs 
and Symbols of Primordial Man, 1913, £42 10s. od.; Waite’s 
Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., 43 10s. od.; Inman’s 
Ancient Faiths, 2 vols., £3 3s. od.; Blavatsky, Isis Unveiled, 
2 vols., 43 38. od.; Fraser’s Magic Art, 2 vols., 1913, 30s.; 
Naunton Collection of Japanese Sword Fittings, compiled and 
illustrated by Joly, 1912, 43 10s. od.; Aristophanes Comedies, 
2 vols., Athenian Society, 1912, £5 5s. od.; Baxter Prints: The 
Pictures of George Baxter with 140 plates, just issued, £3 5s. od.; 
Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s. od., 
1854; Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin with intro. by John 
Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s.; Debrett’s Peerage, 1915, as new, 32s., 
for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin Works, Best Library Edition, 39 
vols., £25; Carmen, illus., by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 3os., 
Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you 
want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send 
a list of books you will exchange for others.—Epwarp Baker's 
Great Becksuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at-home. MSS. 1s. per 
1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words.—MISS 
NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


YPEWRITING 
at the usual rates. 
Write: M. BRODERICK, 4, Longman Road, Barnsley. 


ADY SECRETARY.—A good post in the higher grades of 

the Secretarial Profession is guaranteed to every Student 

accepted by ST. JAMES’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
(exclusively for gentlewomen), 34 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 


ANUSCRIPTS TYPED.—First-class work, 1s. per 1,000 
words, including carbcn duplicate. Prompt execution.— 
ROYAL, 104 Well Hall Road, Eltham, S.E.9. 


ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: Who to 

write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, 

real training. Interesting booklet free. Regent Institute 
(Dept. 154), 22, Bedford Street, W.C.2. 


GARDENING 


LD SOMERSET STONE CRAZY PAVING, cheapest and 

most effective on the market for garden paths, terraces, 

dwarf walls, borders, rockery, etc. Delivered to your 
station. Write for Booklet S.R. GILLIAM & CO., 8, Queen 
Street, E.C.4. 


FURNISHED FLAT TO LET 


COMF.-FURNISHED s.-c. first fl. FLAT TO BE LET 
for six months from end of March. Four large airy 
rooms, kitchen, bathroom. Gas fires, geyser, elec. light. 
Close Charing Cross and Piccadilly. Six guineas per wee%. 


Apply G. B., c/o Saturpay Review, 9 King St., London, W.C.2 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


FABRICS 
g HANDMADE POTTERY 


An Exhibition open 
MARCH THIRTY- FIRST 


THE MANSARD GALLERY 


HBAL & SON, Ltd., 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 


D:UGLAS STEVENS, 
Regd. Teacher (Elocuiis:). 


Elocutionist of marked abil:ty and 
considerable range.''—Morning Pcst. 


Terms for Recitals and Tuition from 


$5 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.c. 1. Tel. : Croydon 465. 


Stability. is the essence of every sound contract. The stability 

of the “ British Dominions ” is guarantced not only by their 

assets but also by the experience and judgment of their 

Actuaries. Their premium rates, issued at the lowest possible 

scale, are based on a ~— conservative, but progressive 


All descriptions of 


‘ans- 
acted. = che post = 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


Bead Office—British Dominions Houses, 
Excuance Avenug, Lonpon, E.C.3. 


ASSETS EXCEED £19,000.000 


THEATRES 


COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. (Gerrard 848) 
NIGHTLY at 8.40. - MATINEES: WED. - SAT. at 2.40. 
with J. B. Fac. 
The LEON M. LION and J. T GREIN “CCT. E OF 


JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS 


Under tha direction of LEON M. LION 


THE PIGEON | 


(For 2 Weeks ERNEST THESIGER 


STEINWAY HALL. (Close to Selfridges) 
JEAN STERLING MACKINLAY 
SATURDAYS, MARCH lith, 18th and 25th, at 3.0. 

March 11th—*‘ Proverbs in Porcelain,’’ by Austin Dobson. 
Hacourt Williams. Kenneth Mackinlay. 

8/6 to 1/3. Box Office—MAYFAIR 382, 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mertgages] ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Board of Directors. 
Avragp Jamzs Suermzarp, Esq., Chairman, 
C. E. Vernon Rutrzr, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
H. J. Bracsy, Esq Joun Freeman. 
Rt. Hon. Rt. Hon. Sir C. BE. H. 
Hon. E. A. Firzroy, M.P. 
C, Rurmznrorp, Esq., 3. P. 


Bart. 
E. J. Hotramp, J.P. 


Deuble advantage policies issued securing Two rayuents of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specified age, and a second 
ment at death hereafter, = Assurance without Medical Examination. No 


extra charge for female 
ALBERT BURTON NYE, Secretary. 


SPERLING S JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF CURRENT 
FINANCE, 
COMMERCE, 
INDUSTRY and 
ECONOMICS 


Published on the 15th of each month 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


12months ... £1 10 O Post Free 
6 ” eee eee 15 0 ” 


3 eee eee 7 6 


SPERLING & CO., 


Basildon House, Moorgate, E.C.2 


advantage is unequalled. 


A Security which does not 


Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means 

of saving which for convenience and 

Endowment 

Assurance is Life Assurance combined 
with Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD.; 


142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


Acta Uke a Charm in 
DIARRHEA, COLIC, and 
ether Sewel mplaints. 


Chemists, 1/3 and Si. 


THARE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


> 

nares: ‘| THE MOST PROGRESSIVE OFFICE - 
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The Saturday Review 


SATURDAY 
REVIEW 


(FOUNDED 1855) 


§ In politics the SATURDAY REVIEW is independent 
both of individual statesmen and of worn-out political 
sections; in literature, science and art its conductors are 
entirely free from the influence or dictation of pecuniary 
or any other connexions with trade, party, clique or 
section. On subjects of political science they desire, 
while respecting public opinion, at the same time to 
accompany and guide it by an independent and vigilant 
criticism in every department of current history and events, 


foreign and domestic, social and economical. 


The Staff of Contributors includes the following: 


Sir W. Acworth Cyril Falls The Rey. Canon Oliver 
The Hon. and Rev. Louis Golding Quick 
James Adderley Valentine Goldie Vernon Rendall 4 
James Agate R. B. Cunninghame A. G B. Russell (Rouge “ 
Herbert Austin Graham Croix) 
F. A. Bather, F.R. S., Frank Harris G. S. Street 
D.Sc. Austin Harrison Arthur Symons 
E. “ Baughan F. Harcourt Kitehin Hugh de Sélincourt 
Sir Basil Blackett, F; Professor J. Arthur 
K.C.B. rances Low Thomson, LL.D. 
Professor T. Borenius, Robert Machray Sir W. Beach Thomas 
Ph.D. Eric R. D. Maclagan _— Professor Northcote 
L. Hore Belisha G. H. Mair homas 
Harold Cox D. S. MacColl Wilfred Thorley 
Professor H. Wildon Beverley Nichols H. W. Wilson 
Carr, D.Litt. E. B. Osborn The Rey. P. N. Waggeti 
M. PAbbé Dimnet Col. L. H. R. Pope- Hartley Withers. 
W. Havelock Ellis Hennessy, D.S.O. Filson Young 


Etc., etc. 


A cheque for 30/- addressed to the Publisher, 9 King Street, W.C.2, will bring 
the SATURDAY REVIEW fo your breakfast table every Saturday morning 
for @ year 


Printed and Published for the Proprietors, The Saturday Review, Ltd., 9, King Street, agg Garden (Telephone : 3157, two lines), in the Paridh 
of St. Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert REIACH, Lrp., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, Wes, "nde March 11th, 1922. q 
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